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Staff  Association  to 
Start  Union  Drive 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  U of  T Staff  Association 
is  planning  a union  certifica- 
tion drive. 

At  UTSA’s  annual  general 
meeting  May  28  about  250  people 
overwhelmingly  supported  a motion 
to  have  UTSA’s  executive  develop 
an  action  plan  for  unionization.  The 
plan  must  be  presented  to  the  exec- 
utive no  later  than  Sept.  30  and  to 
the  general  membership  shortly 
thereafter. 

At  the  meeting,  held  at  the  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management, 
UTSA  president  Mel  Martin  pre- 
sented the  results  of  the  association’s 
recent  campus  referendum  on  union- 
ization: 56  per  cent  of  1,017  respon- 
dents supported  union  certification; 


44  per  cent  voted  to  maintain  the 
group’s  current,  non-union  status. 
In  the  referendum,  held  between 
May  1 and  15,  the  association’s  1,520 
members  were  asked  to  select  one  of 
two  options  — unionizing  as  an 
independent  or  affiliated  union  or 
maintaining  the  status  quo. 

The  news  was  greeted  with  cheers 
and  applause.  Martin,  however,  cau- 
tioned that  the  results  should  be 
“tempered  with  a dose  of  reality.” 
About  33  per  cent  of  UTSA’s 
members  chose  not  to  participate  in 
the  survey  and  the  number  that 
supported  the  move  to  certification 
— when  compared  with  the  uni- 
versity’s total  administrative  and 
technical  staff  component  of 3,000  — 

~ See  UTSA:  Page  4 ~ 


Three  MRC  Winners 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

Half  of  the  Canadian 
researchers  named  this  year’s 
Medical  Research  Council  of  Canada 
Distinguished  Scientists,  the  agency’s 
most  prestigious  research  honour, 
are  from  U of  T. 

Professors  Harold  Atwood, 
Brenda  Gallie  and  Sergio  Grinstein 
are  receiving  the  award  in  recognition 
of  their  world-renowned  research  in 
their  fields. 

Atwood,  a professor  in  the 
Department  of  Physiology;  is  direc- 
tor of  an  MRC  group  on  nerve  cells 
and  synapses.  Recognized  as  one  of 
Canada’s  leading  neuroscientists,  his 
work  on  how  nerve  cells  and  their 
synapses  respond  to  experience  and 
activity  has  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  field  for  over  three  decades. 

Gallie,  a professor  in  the 
Departments  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Medical  Genetics  and  Microbiology 
and  an  opthal'mologist  at  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  has 


focused  her  research  on  children  with 
retinoblastoma  and  the  genetic  basis 
for  susceptibility  to  this  disease.  A 
world  leader  in  this  area,  Gallie  has 
defined  how  retinal  cancer  develops 
through  a mutation  in  the  retino- 
blastoma gene. 

The  third  award  recipient, 
Grinstein,  a professor  ip  the 
Department  of  Biochemistry  and 
head  of  the  cell  biology  division  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Research  Institute,  is  a leader  in  the 
field  of  pH  regulation  in  mam- 
malian cells.  Part  of  his  current  re- 
search involves  conducting  experi- 
ments to  clarify  how  animal  cells 
maintain  their  size  and  internal 
environment.  The  neutral  environ- 
ments of  cells  are  challenged  by 
events  such  as  infections,  muscle 
contractions,  digestion  and  cell 
growth. 

Recipients  of  the  MRC 
Distinguished  Scientist  award  re- 
ceive salary  support  from  MRC  for 
five  years. 


Break  Time 


These  monks,  actually  actors  filming  a Cambell’s  Soup  commercial  on  campus  May  26  and  27,  take  a rest  during  a break 
in  production.  They  are  just  three  of  many  actors  expected  to  be  on  campus  over  the  summer.  There  are  several films, 
television  shows  and  various  other  productions  being  shot  at  U ofT  locations  in  July  and  August. 


Numerate 

Our  final  look  at  the  impact 
of  the  .university  budget.  Page  3 

In  the  frame 

Filmmakers  entertain  fellow 
alums  at  blockbuster  Spring  Reunion. 
Page  6 

The  air  we  breathe 

Everyone  asked  to  join  in  clean 

air  campaign.  Page8 


Prichard  to 
Chair  COU 

President  Robert  Prichard 

has  been  appointed  chair  of 
the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  for  a two-year  term 
effective  July  1.  He  is  currently 
the  council’s  vice-chair. 

U of  T’s  13th  president,  Prichard 
will  succeed  James  Downey,  presi- 
dent and  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

The  council  is  an  advocacy,  com- 
munications and  research  organiza- 
tion that  represents  the  interests  of 
17  universities  and  two  associate 
member  institutions. 


...And  We’re  Rolling! 

A U of T professor finds  himself  in  a Hollywood  movie 


By  Peter  0'Brien 


hen  Professor  Patrick  O’Donnell  of 
the  Department  of  Physics  first  told  his  sec- 
retary he  would  be  in  a movie  being  shot  on. 
campus,  she  thought  the  obvious  — that  he  had  been  cast 
as  a serious  academic. 

“No,”  O’Donnell  informed  her.  “I’m  going  to  be  a 
drunk  in  a bar!” 

That’s  how  the  amiable  O’Donnell  describes  his  recent 
brush  with  Hollywood.  His  acting  career,  he  says,  began 


a few  months  ago  at  lunch  in  a Vietnamese  restaurant  on 
Spadina  Avenue.  After  he  had  dined  with  a few  high- 
energy  physics  professors,  a woman  sitting  at  the  next 
table  followed  him  out  onto  the  street  and  asked  him  if 
he  wanted  to  be  an  extra  in  a upcoming  film. 

The  movie  turned  out  to  be  Good  Will  Hunting  directed 
by  Gus  Van  Sant  (To  Die  For  and  My  Own  Private 

~ See  AND  WE’RE:  Page  4 ~ 


Awards  & Honours 


Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

Professor  Edward  Andrew  of  political  science  has  been 
chosen  as  the  recipient  of  the  biennial  Iichiko  Award  for  cul- 
tural achievement  from  the  Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes  en  Sciences 
Culturelles,  Tokyo,  Japan,  following  the  publication  of  The 
Genealogy  of  Values.  The  award  will  be  presented  in  Tokyo  at 
the  end  of  June. 

University  Professor  Julia  Ching  of  philosophy 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  divinity  May  7 from  Queen’s 
University.  Ching,  an  Asian  philosophy  and  religion  scholar,  was 
presented  with  the  degree  by  Chancellor  Peter  Lougheed. 

Natalie  Zemon  Davis,  Northrop  Frye  Professor  in 
Literary  Theory  at  the  Centre  for  Comparative  Literature,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree  May  11 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary’s  commencement  ceremony 
in  Williamsburg,  Virginia.  Davis,  an  essayist  and  European  his- 
tory scholar,  is  the  author  of  The  Return  of  Martin  Guerre  and 
served  as  a consultant  on  the  film  of  the  same  name. 

School  of  Continuing  Studies 

Anne  Michaels,  A writing  instructor  with  the 
School  of  Continuing  Studies,  is  the  winner  of  the  Orange  Prize 
for  Fiction  for  Fugitive  Pieces,  the  story  of  a Polish  boy  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Holocaust.  The  prize  for  women  novelists  is 
one  of  Britain’s  top  literary  awards.  Other  finalists  included 
Margaret  Atwood’s  Alias  Grace  and  E.-  Annie  Proulx’s  Accordion 
Crimes.  This  is  the  third  major  prize  for  Fugitive  Pieces-,  it  won 


the  1996  Trillium  Award  in  April  and  the  Chapters/Books  in 
Canada  First  Novel  Award  in  May. 

Faculty  of  Medicine 

Professor  Harold  Atwood  of  physiology  and  zoology 
and  former  chair  of  physiology  is  the  1997  recipient  of  the  Fry 
Medal  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Zoologists.  Atwood  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  MRC  Group  on  Nerve  Cells  8c  Synapses  with  a rep- 
utation as  one  of  Canada’s  most  distinguished  neuroscientists. 

Dr.  Beth  Gamulka  of  pediatrics  was  given  the  1997 
K.J.R.  Wightman  Award  for  research  in  biomedical  ethics  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  8c  Surgeons.  Her  winning  paper  was 
entitled  Consent  in  the  teaching  hospital  an  analysis  of  current  practice. 

Professor  Bernie  Langer  of  surgery  has  received  the 

Founders  Medal  of  the  Society  for  Surgery  of  the  Alimentary 
Tract  for  his  contributions  to  the  field  of  gastrointestinal  surgery 
and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  service  to  society.  Langer 
was  presented  with  the  medal  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  May. 

Professor  Peggy  Leatt  of  health  administration  has 
been  awarded  the  Filerman  Prize  for  Educational  Leadership 
by  the  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Health 
Administration.  The  prize  recognizes  individuals  who  have 
made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field  of  health  admin- 
istration education  and  practice  and  who  demonstrate  the  pro- 
fessional and  personal  values  of  great  educators.  The  award  will 
be  presented  at  the  association’s  annual  conference  this  month. 


University  Professor  Emeritus  Marian  Packham  of 

biochemistry  will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
from  Ryerson  Polytechnic  University  at  the  engineering  and  ap- 
plied science  convocation  June  19.  Packham  is  one  of  the 
world’s  leading  authorities  on  the  biochemistry  and  physiolo- 
gy of  blood  platelets  and  is  credited  with  major  contributions 
to  the  understanding  of  platelets  and  their  role  in  heart  attacks 
and  strokes. 

School  of  Physical  & Health 
Education 

Professor  Bruce  Kidd  of  physical  and  health 
education  received  the  North  American  Society  for  Sport 
History  1996  Book  Award  in  May  for  The  Struggle  for  Canadian 
Sport.  The  award  is  given  annually  to  the  “best  work  of  sports  his- 
tory published  in  the  English  language  in  the  year  of  the  award.” 

Canadian  Institute  for 
Theoretical  Astrophysics 

University  Professor  Scott  Tremaine  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics  has  won  the  1998  Dirk 
Brouwer  Award  of  the  Division  on  Dynamical  Astronomy  of 
the  American  Astronomical  Society  in  recognition  of  his  many 
outstanding  contributions  to  a wide  range  of  dynamical  prob- 
lems in  both  solar-system  and  galactic  dynamics.  Tremaine 
also  received  the  1997  Dannie  Heineman  Prize  in  astrophysics 
and  was  cited  for  “diverse  and  insightful  applications  of  dynamics 
to  planets,  rings,  comets,  galaxies  and  the  universe.” 


In  Brief 


Changes  at  Simcoe  Hall 

Professor  Derek  McCammond,  vice-provost,  will  assume 
the  position  of  vice-provost  (planning  and  budget)  for  a five-year  term 
effective  July  1,  President  Robert  Prichard  announced  at  the  Governing 
Governing  Council  meeting  May  29.  He  also  announced  the  creation  of 
a new  position,  vice-provost  (students),  along  with  a position  to  be  ti- 
tled assistant  vice-president  (government  and  institutional  relations) 
which  will  replace  the  disbanded  position  of  assistant  vice-president 
(planning  and  budget).  The  reorganization  follows  the  resignation  of 
Dan  Lang  as  vice-provost  and  assistant  vice-president  (planning  and 
budget);  Lang  has  accepted  an  offer  to  join  OISE/UT  as  a professor  of 
education  management  and  finance. 


Staff  association  elects  1997-98  executive 

The  U of  T Staff  Association  has  elected  a new  executive 
council  for  1997-98.  The  officers  are  Mel  Martin  of  the  Ontario  Tobacco 
Research  Unit  in  the  Centre  for  Health  Promotion  (president),  Joanne 
Lacey  of  the  Centre  for  Health  Promotion  (vice-president,  salary  and  ben- 
efits), Cathy  Charney  of  admissions  and  awards  (vice-president,  fi- 
nance), Connor  McDonough  of  the  Career  Centre  (vice-president, 
grievances),  Felicia  Refe  of  the  treasury  department  (vice-president,  ex- 
ternal), Melba  Remedios  of  physical  and  health  education  (vice-president, 
policy)  and  Jane  Maxwell  of  international  development  studies  at 
Scarborough  (chair  of  the  UTS  A board). 


New  signs  installed  on  St.  George  Street 

The  City  of  Toronto  has  installed  three  pairs  of  signs  on  St. 
George  Street  to  alert  users  that  traffic  on  the  road  will  take  precedence 
over  pedestrians.  The  blue-and-white  signs  read  Caution,  Motorists 
Have  the  Right  of  Way  and  can  be  found  north  of  the  Kofiler  Student 
Services  Centre,  outside  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories  and  at 
Woodsworth  College.  The  signs  were  installed  to  clarify  any  confusion 
for  pedestrians,  said  Bob  Price,  project  manager  with  property  manage- 
ment, design  and  construction  in  the  Facilities  and  Services  Department. 
Meanwhile,  planting  ended  on  St.  George  this  weekend.  Like  the  new 
signs,  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  on  the  revitalized  street 
was  paid  for  by  the  City  of  Toronto. 


Rapson  Was  Pulp  Bleaching  Expert 


University  Professor 

Emeritus  Howard  Rapson  of 
chemical  engineering  and  applied 
chemistry  died  at  home  March  16. 
He  was  84  years  old. 

Born  in  Toronto,  Rapson  received 
a BASc  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1934,  an  MASc  in  1935 
and  PhD  in  1941. 

Rapson  began  his  career  in  1940  in 
industry  where  he  did  pioneering 
work  on  processes  to  manufacture 
chlorine  dioxide.  He  was  also  in- 
strumental in  the  development  of 
pulp  bleaching  technology  for  using 
chlorine  dioxide. 

In  1953  Rapson  joined  U of  T; 
he  was  named  University  Professor  in 
1976  and  in  1981,  University 
Professor  Emeritus.  He  served  on 
many  university  committees,  was 
elected  to  the  President’s  Council  in 
both  1965  and  1967  and  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  from  1971  to  1977. 


Although  he  officially  retired  in  1977 
he  continued  to  be  active  in  research 
for  many  years. 

Through- his  research  Rapson 
made  significant  contributions  to  in-, 
dustrial  practice  in  the  areas  of  pulp 
bleaching  and  treatment.  The  dis- 
placement bleaching  system  based 
on  his  concept  of  “dynamic  bleach- 
ing” was  installed  in  20  pulp  mills 
around  the  world.  He  was  also  a 


co-inventor  of  the  combined  gener- 
ator-evaporator-crystallizer for  pro- 
duction of  chlorine  dioxide  for  pulp 
bleaching  which,  by  1986,  was  used 
by  over  100  plants  worldwide. 
Rapson’s  inventions  resulted  in  58 
patents  in  44  countries. 

Rapson  received  numerous  awards 
and  honours  including  the  Killam 
Memorial  Prize  in  engineering  from 
the  Canada  Council  in  1986  and  the 
Thomas  W.  Eadie  Medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  .in  1981. 
He  was  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  and  a member  of  the 
Swedish  Royal  Academy  of 
Engineering  Sciences. 

“He  was  an  outstanding  research 
engineer,  a prolific  inventor,  a high- 
ly successful  consultant,  a respected 
teacher,  mentor  and  model  and  a 
valued  friend,”  said  long-time  col- 
league and  friend  Professor  Douglas 
Reeve,  director  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Centre  and  professor  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry. 
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Celtic  Flair 


Scottish  dancers  do  a Highland  fling  at  the  Celtic  Spring  Fair  held  May  31  in  Brennan  Hall  at  St.  Michael's  College. 
The  fair,  organized  by  Celtic  Studies,  featured  books,  jewelry,  food,  art,  crafts,  music  and,  of course,  dancing. 


Secretariat  Keeps  Budget 
Process  Running  Smoothly 


BY  BRUCE  ROLSTON 

This  is  the  final  instalment  of  a four- 
part  series  on  the  impact  of  the  1 997- 
98  university  budget. 

CAN  A BUDGET  FOR  AN  INSTI- 
tution  of  the  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  University  of  Toronto 
be  both  comprehensive  and 
comprehensible? 

That’s  the  difficulty  the  U of  T 
budget  planning  secretariat  faces 
every  year.  This  group  of  around  a 
dozen  mid-level  staff,  representing 
all  divisions  of  the  university,  meet 
year-round  to  crunch  the  numbers 
that  make  up  the  annual  budget 
report. 

The  secretariat  doesn’t  make  the 
actual  policy  decisions  affecting  the 
university’s  expenditures.  Those  are 
decided  in  the  Planning  and.  Budget 
Committee  of  Governing  Council. 
Chaired  this  year  by  Professor  David 
Mock  of  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry, 
planning  and  budget  is  the  first  or- 
ganization that  has  to  approve  the 
budget  report  before  it  moves  on  to 
Academic  Board  and  Business  Board 
and  ultimately  Governing  Council 
itself.  The  result  is  a combination 
and  summation  of  a year’s  worth  of 
planning  and  budget  decisions  on 
matters  such  as  whether  to  main- 
tain the  purchasing  power  of  the 
library  acquisitions  budget  or  the 
funding  structure  for  a new 
residence  building. 

But  the  committee  members  — 
elected  and  appointed  governors  on 
limited  terms  — have  to  rely  on 
someone  for  basic  information  on 
costs,  funds  available,  enrolment  and 
the  like.  That  someone  is  the  secre- 
tariat, the  budgetary  brain  trust  and 
institutional  memory  bank,  whose 
members  meet  every  week  to  present 


them  with  facts  and  options. 

“We  don’t  make  changes  in  poli- 
cy,” says  secretariat  member  Marty 
England.  “We  provide  strategic  and 
qualitative  advice  and  keep  track  of 
the  decisions  the  provost,  the 
president  and  Governing  Council 
have  made.” 

Since  its  creation  14  years  ago, 
the  secretariat  has  been  headed  by 
Dan  Lang,  vice-provost  and  assistant 
vice-president  (planning  and  bud- 
get). Lang  is  moving  to  OISE/UT 
later  this  year;  his  position  in 
the  secretariat  will  be  assumed 
by  fellow  vice-provost  Derek 
McCammond.  The  group  is  not  so 
much  a representative  body  as  a 
working  group;  its  members  don’t 
vote  or  debate  issues  so  much  as 
they  locate  the  data  that  informs  the 
larger  debate. 

The  secretariat  has  to  respond  to 
more  than  just  the  requests  of 
Governing  Council.  Many  exter- 
nal decisions,  provincial,  federal  and 
local,  can  affect  the  university’s 
bottom  line.  The  largest  of  these, 
obviously,  is  provincial  announce- 
ments on  transfer  payments  to  the 
university  sector.  But  unlike  some 
educational  institutions,  U of  T 
.doesn’t  wait  for  such  announce- 
ments and  then  alter  its  plans  to 
cope:  the  secretariat  makes  working 
predictions  early  on  and  then  alters 
its  model  to  fit. 

When  completed  the  budget  re- 
port is  a long  document:  74  pages, 
plus  an  equal  number  in  the  appen- 
dices, in  this  year’s  incarnation.  But 
Lang  says  the  university  should  be 
resisting  the  urge  to  simplify  its  bud- 
get documents  too  much.  “I  don’t 
think  being  short  makes  a budget 
accessible.” 

The  university  is  also  more  open 
than  many  others  in  having  open 


planning  and  budget  meetings,  Lang 
says.  People  have  to  understand  that 
the  budget  report  is  really  an  accre- 
tion of  all  the  decisions  made  in  that 
forum.  “If  you  did  not  go,  let’s  say, 
to  the  meeting  where  they  talk  about 
your  budget  allotment  you  would 
have  a lot  of  trouble  knowing  where 
the  number  came  from.  Really,  it’s  an 
accumulation  of  a whole  bunch  of 
smaller  reports  and  decisions,  not 
one  big  report.” 

People  really  need  to  immerse 
themselves  if  they’re  to  understand  a 
multi-year  planning  process  for  this 
large  an  institution,  England  sug- 
gests. “Even  the  cognoscenti  find  it 
difficult  to  adjust  their  thinking  but 
longer-serving  members  have  .no 
difficulty  understanding  it.” 

To  ensure  the  secretariat  and 
committee  are  working  together  the 
committee  chair  sits  in  on  the  sec- 
retariat’s weekly  meetings.  Lang,  in 
turn,  is  generally  present  at  meetings 
of  bodies  of  the  Governing  Council 
and  its  committees  where  budget 
issues  are  discussed.  . 

As  the  budget  report  comes  close 
to  approval  in  May,  the  various  de- 
partment heads  have  to  be  briefed  on 
what  it  means  for  them.  The  chair  of 
the  secretariat  briefs  the  president 
and  vice-presidents  while  the  provost 
takes  responsibility  for  informing 
principals  and  deans. 

Unlike  some  university  commit- 
tees, secretariat  meetings  rarely  go 
late  into  the  night:  those  who  serve 
on  it  see  the  meetings  as  just  part 
of  their  9-to-5  job.  The  secretari- 
at’s own  work  is  fairly  methodical, 
even  somewhat  plodding,  Lang 
suggests. 

“It’s  really  working  through  a 
checklist.  I think  there’s  more  pres- 
sure mid-January  to  mid-March  but 
we  work  year-round.” 


Administration, 
UTFAGo  Back  to 
Arbitration 


UNABLE  TO  REACH  A CONTRACT 
on  salary  and  benefits,  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  are  heading  back  to 
arbitration  June  16. 

President  Robert  Prichard  told 
the  May  29  meeting  of  Governing 
Council  that  following  the  universi- 
ty’s final  offer  to  the  faculty  on  May 
18,  UTFA  had  made  a counter  offer. 
The  administration  rejected  that  pro- 
posal because  it  believes  its  offer  is  a 
comprehensive  one  and  that  the  time 
for  negotiations  is  over,  he,  added. 

The  return  to  arbitration  means 
the  arbitration  panel  will  only  be  able 
to  render  a decision  for  the  1996-97 
contract  year  ending  June  30, 


Prichard  said.  The  university  had 
hoped  to  secure  a muld-year  agreement. 

Meanwhile  the  administration  has 
postponed  salary  negotiations  with 
the  U of  T Staff  Association,  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  university’s 
contract  talks  with  faculty.  Prichard 
said  the  administration  felt  it  was 
not  a good  idea  “to  move  towards 
closure  with  administrative  staff 
when  there  is  such  uncertainty  in  the 
negotiations  with  the  teaching  staff.” 

In  1996-97,  the  salaries  of 
administrative  staff  were  rolled 
back  1.25  percent.  UTSA  and 
the  administration  have  to  iron 
out  salary  negotiations  for  the 
1997-98  year. 


Study  to  Examine 
Atlantic  Salmon 


.BY  STEVEN  DE  SOUSA 

Professor  Mart  Gross  of 

zoology  will  lead  a team  study- 
ing the  environmental  impact  of 
the  Atlantic  salmon  aquaculture 
industry  in  British  Columbia. 

Gross,  along  with  members  of 
Fisheries  6c  Oceans  Canada,  the 
Clayoquot  Biosphere  Project  and 
provincial  government  representa- 
tives, will  study  the  behaviour,  ecol- 
ogy and  reproduction  of  Atlantic 
salmon  in  B.C.  rivers.  The  team  will 
also  assess  the  industry’s  impact  on 
native  fish  species. 

Atlantic  salmon  were  introduced 
into  B.C.’s  aquaculture  farms  about 
10  years  ago  when  Pacific  salmon 
stocks  started  to  decline.  However, 
many  east  coast  salmon,  aided  by 
bad  weather,  broken  nets  and  seals, 
escaped  into  coastal  waters  causing 
concern  for  commercial  and 
recreational  fisheries  and  fish 
conservationists. 

“We  have  a large  number  of 
Atlantic  salmon  entering  the  fresh 
water  space  to  breed.  Nobody  knows 
yet  whether  they  will  breed  but  if 
they  do,  they  may  colonize,  increase 
in  numbers  and  displace  our  Pacific 
salmon,”  said  Gross,  who  has  stud- 
ied wild  and  farmed  Pacific  salmon 
in  B.C.  as  well  as  Atlantic  salmon  in 
Norway. 

The  B.C.  aquaculture  industry 
began  in  the  mid-1970s  to  keep  up 
with  consumer  demand  for  Pacific 
salmon.  However,  the  industry  floun- 
dered because  the  salmon  that  were 
captured  to  provide  breeding  stock 
did  not  adapt  to  fish  farms  — giant 
net  cages  floating  in  shallow  areas 


of  the  ocean.  B.C.  farmers  petitioned 
Ottawa  to  allow  them  to  introduce 
Atlantic  salmon  to  Pacific  waters.  A 
similar  experiment  with  salmon  was 
successful  in  Norway,  20  years  after 
the  initial  test  Norwegians  had  a fish 
that  develops  and  grows  rapidly  in 
aquaculture. 

In  Canada  competing  interests 
have  battled  over  the  aquaculture 
industry  for  the  past  three  years. 
The  B.C.  environment  ministry 
instituted  a moratorium  on  new 
licences  to  fish  farmers,  the  agri- 
culture ministry  wants  to  expand 
the  industry  and  natives  in 
Clayoquot  Sound  have  voiced  con- 
cern over  the  threat  to  their  liveli- 
hood if  salmon  stocks  disappear. 
This  month  the  province  will  decide 
whether  to  lift  the  moratorium  — 
without  any  hard  data  on  the  impact 
of  Atlantic  salmon. 

Jim  Darling,  executive  director  of 
the  Clayoquot  Biosphere  Project  in 
Tofino,  B.C.,  praised  the  expertise 
that  Gross  brings  to  the  project. 
“Mart  Gross  brings  a world  class, 
professional,  academic  approach  to 
research  with  the  backup  of  a uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  finest  labs  in 
the  country,”  he  said. 

Gross  calls  the  research  initiative 
a breakthrough.  “Our  partnership 
brings  together  for  the  first  time  all 
relevant  government  agencies  and  a 
prominent  environmental  group  to 
address  escapement  concerns.” 

Researchers  are  hoping  to  secure 
65  per  cent  of  the  $1.1  million  four- 
year  study  from  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council. 
The  project  is  scheduled  to  start  in 
November. 


Day  Will  Celebrate 
Great  Minds  at  U of  T 

The  11th  annual  U of  T Day  will  be  held  Saturday,  Oct.  4.  The 
event  allows  the  university  to  invite  the  general  public,  faculty,  staff,  stu- 
dents and  potential  students  to  view  campus  exhibits  and  displays.  This  year 
U of  T Day  will  mark  the  final  day  of  a week-long  celebration  entided  Great 
Minds  for  a Great  Future  — a series  of  events  highlighting  the  university’s 
achievements.  During  that  week  U ofT  is  also  expected  to  announce  the  goal 
of  its  upcoming  fundraising  campaign.  For  more  information  please  contact 
978-UofT  (8638). 
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'“▼The  U of  T Bookstore 
Who  ever  said  readings  are  dull? 


CBC  <$•  Radio  740 


A SUMMER'S  NIGHT  READING  IN  THE  QUAD 

WRITING  HOME 

A PEN  Canada  Anthology 

READINGS  WITH  CONTRIBUTORS 

Alison  Gordon  • Wayne  Grady 
m Graham  • Paul  Quarrington  • Nino  Ric 
Merilyn  Simonds  • Linda  Spalding 
Rosemary  Sullivan  • Judith  Thompson 


A Benefit  For: 
Buddies  in  Bad  Times 
Factory  Theatre 
Necessary  Angel  Theatre  Co. 
Theatre  Passe  Muraille 


Thurs.,  June  12th,  7:30pm.  Hart  House 
(outside  in  the  Quad,  inside  if  it  rains )Admission  is  free 
7 Hart  House  Circle  (Wellesley  Extension  to  U of  T) 


Anthony  ““  Michael 
Minghella  TZ?  Ondaatje 

director  of  The  English  Patient  flllJISCript.  author  of  The  English  Patient 


Hosted  by 

Ann-Marie  MacDonald 

Monday,  June  1 6th,  8 pm 

Convocation  Hall,  3 1 King's  College  Circle 

Tickets:  $15  / $ 10  students  & seniors.  Call:  978-7993. 
The  Soiree  Tickets:  $50  (includes:  best  seats,  post-show 
party  with  the  authors,  tax  receipt  for  $30  ).  Call:  978-7993. 


Hart  House  Farm 


Saturday,  June  21  - Sunday,  June  22,  1997 

Includes  lunch,  supper,  overnight  stay  and 
breakfast,  bring  sleeping  bags  or  blankets  and 
a tent  if  you  want  to  sleep  outside. 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  1 1 a.m.  Saturday 
and  return  from  the  Farm  1 1 a.m.  Sunday. 

If  you  wish  to  cycle  to  the  Farm,  registration 
and  information  at  the  Membership  Services 
Office  978-2447. 


Advance  ticket  sales:  Including  Thursday  June  19: 
Cost  per  person  $21  with  bus;  $18  without. 

Tickets  after  June  19: 

Cost  per  person:  $26  with  bus;  $23  without. 

Children's  Rates  Available 
Families  and  Children  Welcome. 

Pets  are  not  permitted  at  Farm  events.. 
Tickets  available  at  the  Hall  Porters'  Desk 
beginning  May  26,  1997. 

Sauna  • Swimming  • Tour  of  the  150  acre  Farm 
Baseball  Entertainment  • Star-gazing  • Kite-flying 
Bonfire  • Fireworks 


HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


...And  We’re  Rolling! 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 - 
Idaho')  and  .produced  by 
Lawrence  Bender  ( Pulp 
Fiction).  It  stars  the  frenetic 
Robin  Williams  ( Dead  Poets’ 

Society  and  Mrs.  Doubtfire), 

Stellan  Skarsgard  {Breaking 
the  Waves),  Minnie  Driver 
{Circle  of  Friends)  and,  of 
course,  Patrick  O’Donnell  (no 
, previous  credits). 

Set  in  academia  it  is  the  story 
of  a working-class  mathemat- 
ics prodigy  who  comes  to  terms 
with  his  life  and  genius  through 
the  relationship  he  develops 
with  his  psychologist,  says  a 
press  release  for  the  film. 

Many  of  the  scenes  will  be 
familiar  to  the  U of  T 
community  as  various  takes 
were  shot  in  the  Faculty  Club, 
the  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories  and  Knox 
College.  The  scene  featuring  O’Donnell,  who  plays 
Marty,  was  shot  in  a bar  on  the  Danforth.  His  one  line, 
spoken  to  Robin  Williams,  is:  “Bullshit.  You  didn’t  say 
that.”  It  follows  a racy  joke  that  has  just  been  told. 

“They  liked  the  way  I said  ‘bullshit,’”  O’Donnell 
explains.  Although  his  name  is  Irish,  O’Donnell  is  orig- 
inally from  the  west  of  Scotland  and  speaks  with  a gut- 
tural Scottish  accent,  muffled  slightly  through  a short- 
cropped  beard.  He  adds  he  enjoyed  working  with 
Williams.  O’Donnell  had  seen  a few  of  his  films  but 
was  not  particularly  a fan.  He  now  considers  himself 
one.  “He  was  a very  nice  person.” 

When  Van  Sant  and  his  handlers  discovered  O’Donnell 
was  a U of  T professor  they  visited  his  office  where  they 
saw  a chalkboard  loaded  with  mathematical  theorems. 
They  immediately  hired  him  as  a consultant  on  the  film, 
to  complement  his  acting  debut.  A professor  in  the  film 
is  an  MIT  mathematician  who  specializes  in  combina- 
tronics,  explains  O’Donnell.  Van  Sant  wanted  the  theo- 
rems on  the  movie’s  blackboards  to  make  sense  so  before 
several  scenes  were  shot  O’Donnell  filled  blackboards 
with  the  mathematical  configurations  needed  for  each  take. 


Patrick  O’Donnell  as  Marty 


O’Donnell  was  also  on  the 
set  to  ensure  that  the  profes- 
sor sounded  real  and  to  sharp- 
en the  character’s  personal  his- 
tory. ‘They  wanted  him  to  be 
the  winner  of  a Nobel  Prize 
but  I reminded  them  that  there 
is  no  Nobel  Prize  in  mathe- 
matics. So  now  he  is  a winner 
of  the  Fields  Medal.”  He  adds 
as  an  aside  that  Alfred  Nobel 
never  offered  a prize  in  math- 
ematics because  a matheinati- 
cian  ran  off  with  his  wife. 

O’Donnell,  who  enjoyed  his 
moment  in  front  of  the  cam- 
eras, thinks  he’ll  be  convinc- 
ing as  an  habitual  drinker.  “The 
wardrobe  people  really  dressed 
me  down.  They  made  me  look 
really  grungy....  When  my  wife 
saw  me  on  the  set  she  said, 
You  look  terrible!”’ 

No  release  date  has  been 
set  for  Good  Will  Hunting  but  watch  for  Marty  and  his 
Scottish  accent.  Who  knows?  O’Donnell’s  line  may  be 
the  next  over-quoted  bit  of  Hollywood  dialogue, 
maybe  even  this  generation’s  “Frankly,  my  dear,  I 
don’t  give  a damn.” 


U of  T Popular  Movie  Site 

There  always  seem  to  be  a few  movies  being 
shot  at  U of  T but  this  summer  appears  to  be 
especially  busy. 

Other  movies  on  campus  over  the  next  few  months  in- 
clude a film  about  cloning  called  The  Third  Twin-,  Atom 
Egoyan’s  new  film  Bach  Suites  4 £sf  6,  some  of  which  will 
be  shot  at  the  Royal  Conservatory  of  Music;  and  a film 
called  Let  Me  Call  You  Sweetheart,  to  be  shot  partially  at 
Varsity  Arena. 

In  addition  Traders,  the  popular  Canadian  show  about 
the  stock  market,  will  also  be  in  evidence  over  the  sc 
mer  at  various  locations.  Laurie  Meretsky,  the  universi- 
ty’s film  liaison  officer,  says  there  may  very  well  be  other 
shoots  but  details  have  not  yet  been  settled. 


UTSA  to  Start  Union  Drive 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
amounted  to  only  about  19  per  cent. 
“We  have  a long  way  to  .go,”  he  said. 
“We  have  to  figure  out  how  to  per- 
suade people  to  support  a union.” 

Professor  Michael  Finlayson,  vice- 
president  (administration  and  human 
resources),  is  also  cautious  about  the 
results.  “It’s  hard  to  interpret  but  this 
is  not  a massive  vote  for  certifica- 
tion,” he  said  in  an  interview.  “I  don’t 
think  certification  is  at  all  inevitable.” 

David  Zutautas,  UTSA’s  vice- 
president  (external),  told  the  meeting 
that  a minimum  of  40  per  cent  of 
the  eligible  bargaining  unit  must  sign 
union  cards  before  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board  will  sanction 
a certification  vote.  UTSA,  howev- 
er, would  want  70  to  72  per  cent  to 
sign  cards  because  many  do  riot  even- 
tually vote  for  certification.  “We  are 
looking  to  sign  1,200  to  1,400  cards, 
twice  the  number  of  those  who  sup- 
ported the  referendum.”  This,  he 
noted,  would  guarantee  the  required 
50-p'er  cent-plus-one  vote  in  favour 
of  a union. 

Before  a certification  vote  is  held, 
UTSA  must  determine  the  composi- 
tion of  the  bargaining  unit,  Martin 
said.  “When  creating  the  unit,  we 
would  be  very  clear  as  to  who  would 
be  in  and  who  would  be  out,”  he 
noted.  The  association  “will  cast  the 
largest  net”  but  the  bargaining  unit  will 
exclude  managers  or  those  dealing 
with  staffing  or  confidential  matters. 


A major  point  of  contention  in  a 
1988  attempt  by  UTSA  to  join  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Emp- 
loyees was  the  composition  of  the 
bargaining  unit.  The  administration 
challenged  UTSA  on  the  eligibility  of 
950  positions  and  the  two  sides  spent 
nearly  two  years  disputing  the  mat- 
ter before  the  labour  relations  board. 
An  agreement  was  eventually 
reached  and  the  ballots  counted;  the 
certification  vote  failed. 

Another  issue  UTSA  must  resolve 
is  whether  to  create  its  own  bargain- 
ing unit  or  join  an  existing  union 
such  as  CUPE  or  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union.  Members 
will  likely  be  surveyed  again  to  de- 
termine their  preference,  Martin  said. 

Both  options  have  pros  and  cons, 
Zutautas  said.  An  independent  union 
would  have  freer  rein  over  its  opera- 
tions but  it  would  not  have  access  to 
the  resources  of  a large  union  such  as 
the  services  of  researchers,  lawyers 
and  professional  negotiators. 
Affiliating  with  an  existing  union 
would  mean  higher  union  dues  than 
those  for  an  independent  union  but 
members  would  have  a larger  pool  of 
financial  resources  to  tap  into. 
Currently  UTSA  members  pay  0.38 
per  cent  of  their  salary  in  dues;  the 
figure  would  triple  for  an  indepen- 
dent union  and  quadruple  for  an 
affiliate  union. 

To  finance  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  union,  UTSA  would 


have  to  raise  about  1200,000  in  cash 
or  in-kind  contributions  such  as  the 
provision  of  advifce,  training  and 
other  services.  Fund  raising  would 
begin  in  October  or  November  and 
UTSA  would  approach  “big  labour 
organizations  and  groups  that  profess 
solidarity,”  Martin  said.  He  is  confi- 
dent the  fundraising  drive  would 
succeed. 

“We  will  have  to  discuss  all  of 
these  issues  and  we  will  need  your 
input,”  Martin  said.  “I  would  like  to 
have  this  wrapped  up  in  a year.  We 
have  to  act  quickly  and  decisively  to 
be  successful.” 

Regardless  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  unionization,  UTSA  will  contin- 
ue to  exist,  Martin  said.  If  a union  is 
established,  the  association  would 
represent  staff  excluded  from  the  bar- 
gaining unit  If  the  union  drive  fails, 
UTSA  would  remain  a functioning 
body  representing  current  staff  at  the 
university. 

Meanwhile  Governing  Council 
members  were  briefed  on  UTSA’s  . 
plans  at  the  May  29  meeting. 
President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
administration  will  conduct  itself  in 
an  exemplary  manner  during  a union 
drive,  in  accordance  with  provincial 
laws  and  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 
“Employees  absolutely  have  the  right 
to  make  this  choice  and  we  will  con- 
duct ourselves  in  a manner  that  is 
consistent  with  providing  that  choice 
to  employees.” 
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Perron  Appointed  UC  Principal 


U of  TWins  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze 


Professor  Paul  Perron,  chair 
of  the  Department  of  French,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  University 
College  for  a seven-year  term  effective 

July  1- 

Perron,  known  as  an  exceptional 
scholar,  joined  U of  T and  the  French 
department  in  1967.  He  has  done 
work  in  17th-centuiy  New  France  lit- 
erature and  19th-  and  20th-century 
French  and  Quebecois  literature  as 
well  as  exploring  other  fields.  A fellow 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

The.  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Hillcrest  Hospitals  have 
voluntarily  merged  to  become 
the  Rehabilitation  Institute  of 
Toronto,  the  only  teaching  hos- 
pital in  the  city  fully  affiliated 
with  Uof  T dedicated  entirely  to 
rehabilitation. 

Created  as  a result  of  recommen- 
dations by  the  Metropolitan  District 
Health  Council,  the  468-bed  insti- 
tute is  located  over  three  sites  in 
Toronto  — University  and  Dunn 
Avenues  and  Austin  Terrace. 

“The  institute  is  poised  to  become 
a world  class  facility  that  will  offer 
tertiary  level  adult  rehabilitation,” 
said  new  president  and  CEO  Cliff 
Nordal  at  a May  26  ceremony  to 


of  Victoria  College,  Perron  has  been 
very  active  in  research  related  to  semi- 
otics. His  extensive  list  of  publications 
includes  studies  of  Balzac  and  Sartre 
as  well  as  the  recently  published 
Towards  a Semiotics  of  the  Modern 
Quebec  Novel:  Agakuk  by  Yves  Theriault. 

Perron  chaired  an  Academic  Board 
committee  whose  work  led  to  the  re- 
placement of  the  Haist  Rules  in  1992 
with  the  Policy  and  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments,  also  known 


unveil  the  institute’s  new  logo,  designed 
to  express  a more  humanistic  way  to 
look  after  people  with  disabilities. 


Rehabilitation  Institute 
ofToronto 

CARE  ■ EDUCATION  RESEARCH 

The  facility  provides  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  acquired  brain  in- 
jury, stroke,  complex  continuing  care, 
geriatrics  and  geriatric  psychiatry, 
cardiac  and  musculoskeletal  rehabil- 
itation in  addition  to  a variety  of 
specialized  outpatient  clinics. 

The  full  affiliation  with  the  uni- 
versity will  provide  U of  T students 


as  the  “Perron  Rules.” 

Head  of  the  French  department 
since  1990,  he  was  instrumental  in 
helping  to  create  the  new  multimedia 
language  learning  centre  at  St. 
Michael’s  College  and  the  Sable 
research  centre,  a joint  initiative  be- 
tween Canadian  and  French  univer- 
sities. Perron  has  received  many  awards 
and  honours  for  his  scholarly  achieve- 
ment including  his  election  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  1995. 


in  the  Faculties  of  Nursing,  Pharmacy 
and  Medicine  with  valuable  experi- 
ence in  research  and  patient  care  in 
rehabilitation.  This  initiative  will  be 
strengthened  by  a new  $3  million 
Rehabilitation  Institute  ofToronto 
Student  Scholarship  Fund  to  sup- 
port U of  T students  who  are  also 
studying  at  the  institute. 

“This  collaboration  combines  the 
strengths  of  the  university  with  the 
expertise  of  the  institute  to  pave  the 
way  for  a truly  world  class  rehabili- 
tation centre,”  said  Professor  Arnie 
Aberman,  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  and  vice-provost  of  health 
care  relations. 

The  institute  is  the  most  recent 
hospital  to  join  U of  T,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  hospitals  fully 
affiliated  with  the  university  to  12. 


BY  SUSAN  BLOCH-NEVITTE 

The  University  of  Toronto 

has  won  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
awards  from  the  Canadian  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education 
(CCAE)  for  initiatives  in  fund 
raising,  special  events  and  news 
writing. 

The  seat  sale,  U of  T’s  $240  mil- 
lion success  story  in  endowment  for 
student  aid,  took  the  top  award  in  the 
development  program  category. 
More  than  $80  million  was  raised 
through  an  intensive  campaign  co- 
ordinated by  Suzanne  Mitchell, 
director  of  the  Annual  Fund.  All 
funds  raised  through  the  seat  sale 
were  matched  by  the  province’s 
Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund 
and  U of  T,  creating  a triple  match 
that  prompted  donations  large  and 
small  from  thousands  of  individu- 
als, families,  groups  and  corpora- 
tions, including  more  than  5,000 
new  donors  to  the  university.  CCAE 
judges  described  the  program  as 
“creative,  well  designed,  efficient 
and  effective.” 

“We  more  than  doubled  our  goal 
through  a consolidated  and  inte- 
grated effort  that  included  alumni, 
students,  staff  and  many  volunteers,” 
said  Mitchell.  “Everyone  worked  on 


this  and  it  showed.  The  momentum 
made  people  rally.” 

Last  fall’s  reopening  celebration 
of  St.  George  Street,  following  on  its 
$4  million  renovation,  won  the  silver 
award  in  the  Special  Events  catego- 
ry. Despite  the  cold  weather  the 
campus  community  came  out  to 
mark  the  street’s  new  people-friend- 
ly face,  dressed  for  the  occasion  in 
banners.  The  judges  cited  the  event 
for  its  celebratory  message,  its 
organization  and  cost-effectiveness. 
Coordinators  of  the  event  were  Joan 
Griffin,  then-member  of  the  public  affairs 
staff,  and  Judy  Matthews,  a key  donor 
to  the  St.  George  Street  renovation. 

Winner  of  the  bronze  award  in 
the  news  release  category  is  Suzanne 
Soto,  now  editor  of  the  U of  T 
Bulletin.  Her  entry,  Researchers  Find 
Turtles  May  Be  in  the  Wrong 
Family  Tree,  was  cited  by  the  judges 
for  the  quality  of  the  writing.  The  re- 
lease was  about  the  research  of 
Erindale  PhD  student  in  zoology 
Michael  deBraga. 

CCAE  is  a national  organization 
of  college  and  university  profession- 
als working  in  alumni  relations, 
development  and  public  affairs.  The 
awards  will  be  presented  at  CCAE’s 
annual  conference,  to  be  held  this 
month  in  Fredericton,  N.B. 


Institute  Enthusiastically  Received 


Botany 


Branching  Out 

New  research  may  save  the  elms  from  devastating  disease 
By  Michah  Rynor 


IN  BOTANICAL  CIRCLES  IT’S  BEEN  COMPARED 
to  the  AIDS  virus  but  this  killer  attacks  the 
American  elm,  those  grand  shade  trees  that  lined 
city  streets  only  a few  decades  ago. 

Many  people  can’t  remember  the  last  time  they  saw 
an  elm  and  the  media  have  all  but  forgotten  the* 
biological  catastrophe  that  has  destroyed  thousands 
of  these  beloved  trees. 

Professor  Paul  Horgen  of  botany  has  spent  the 
last  12  years  taking  a fresh  stab  at  figuring  out  Dutch 
elm  disease.  He  believes  some  researchers  working  on 
the  disease  may  have  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  in 
their  search  for  answers.  “We’ve  depended  for  too  long 
on  what  I call  the  ‘spray  and  pray’  programs  and 
these  just  haven’t  worked,”  he  says.  “Until  we 
understand  how  the  Ophiostoma  novo  ulmi  fungus 
actually  kills  an  elm,  we  won’t  be  able  to  develop  a 
sensible  strategy  to  control  it.” 

In  the  late  1960s  a group  of  researchers  at  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Service  published  an  article  de- 
scribing cerato  ulmin,  a protein  secreted  by  the  dead- 
ly Ophiostoma  fungus.  They  demonstrated  that  if  you 
exposed  an  elm  tree  to  this  protein,  it  would  devel- 
op symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  hypothesis  that 
cerato  ulmin  was  the  primary  toxin  or  poison  in 
Dutch  elm  disease  was  widely  supported  by  the 
scientific  community  for  the  next  three  decades. 

Trying  to  prove  this  theory  Horgen  isolated  the  gene  that  pro- 
duced cerato  ulmin.  He  then  genetically  engineered  a mutant 
that  was  unable  to  produce  the  toxin.  He  injected  both  into  elms 
to  see  what  symptoms  developed. 

The  results  were  the  same  for  the  mutant  gene  and  for  the 
original  infectious  pathogen  — the  elms  died  even  though  the 
mutant  couldn’t  produce  cerato  ulmin.  Obviously  something  else 
was  killing  these  trees.  “Thirty  years  of  accepted  theory  that 
cerato  ulmin  was  a virulent  toxin  appeared  to  be  wrong,” 
says  Horgen. 

Puzzled,  he  tried  to  make  sense  of  this  new  information 


because  all  the  circumstantial  evidence  still  pointed  to  cerato 
ulmin  as  being  intricately  involved  with,  sick  elms.  If  this  pro- 
tein wasn’t  directly  killing  the  trees  then  maybe  it  was  somehow 
helping  the  actual  Dutch  elm  disease  microbe  to  survive. 

Horgen  credits  new  molecular  genetic  approaches  devel- 
oped in  the  last  decade  for  allowing  researchers  like  himself  to 
see  and  dissect  this  fungus  as  never  before.  He  discovered  that 
cerato  ulmin  makes  the  microbe  hydrophobic  or  “sticky.”  This 
stickiness  is  crucial  to  the  microbe  because  it  usually  uses  an 
insect  called  the  bark  beetle  to  ‘taxi’  it  from  an  infected  tree  to 
a healthy  one. 


To  prove  his  hypothesis  Horgen  created  another 
genetically  engineered  mutant  that  produced  very 
high  levels  of  cerato  ulmin.  He  took  this  mutant 
along  with  the  mutant  that  produces  no  cerato  ulmin 
and  the  infectious  microbe  itself  and  subjected  frozen 
bark  beedes  to  all  three.  He  then  measured  the  abil- 
ity of  spores  to  stick  to  the  insects.  His  results  showed 
cerato  ulmin  was  important  in  ensuring  that  the-bugs 
transmit  the  disease  to  healthy  trees. 

Despite  these  promising  results  Horgen  admits  he 
has  never  had  so  much  trouble  getting  a paper  pub- 
lished. “We  were  disputing  three  decades  of  accepted 
scientific  theory  so  the  editors  wanted  to  make  sure  our 
claims  were  valid.”  Several  additional  controlled  ex- 
periments were  required  before  Molecular  Plant  Microbe 
Interactions  published  his  findings  in  late  1996. 

Luckily  for  the  elm  these  new  discoveries  have  been 
made  while  there’s  still  time  to  develop  ways  to  save 
the  remaining  trees..  Many  parts  of  Canada  — 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Manitoba  being  the  main 
• examples  — have  so  far  escaped  the  scourge  of  Dutch 
elm  disease  entirely.  Horgen  says  that  since  the  fed- 
eral government  appears  to  have  given  up  the  fight 
against  the  disease,  he  must  rely  solely  on  his  basic 
research  budget  to  continue  his  investigations. 

“After  I applied  to  Ottawa  for  strategic  funding, 
they  wrote  back  to  inform  me  that  my  proposal  deal- 
ing with  Dutch  elm  disease  wasn’t  of  strategic  importance,  to 
Canada,”  he  reports.  “I  was  greatly  disappointed  by  their  short- 
sighted attitude.  I’m  old  enough  to  remember  the  wonderful  ef- 
fect elms  had  on  our  city  and  town  streets.  I don’t  think  there 
was  a university  campus  in  eastern  Canada  or  the  United  States 
that  wasn’t  magnificently  landscaped  with  these  beautiful 
umbrella-shaped  trees.” 

Horgen  is  considering  reapplying  to  the  federal  granting  agen- 
cy in  the  hope  that  it  will  reconsider  its  decision,  especially  now 
that  new  genetic  tools  are  able  to  get  conclusive  answers  on  this 
decades  old  mystery. 
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Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
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Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
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Authorized  Robemakers  to 
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Medical,  Laser,  and 
X-ray  treatment  for: 

• Removal  of  foot  warts, 
ingrown  nails 

• Removal  of  calluses  and  corns 

• Treatment  of  fungal  infection 

• Orthotics  (control  of  foot 
movement) 

• Diabetic  foot  care 

• Arch  problems 

• Soft  tissue  problems 

• Nerve  condition  (Neuroma 
and  Neuropathy) 

9 Bunions 

• Advice  on  shoes  for  children 

• Sports  Medicine 

Please  call:  (416)  967-0600  for  an  appointment  at: 

170  St  George  St.,  Suite  330,  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

For  Mississauga,  call:  (905)  820-4540  at  Med  Clinic  2000, 
2000  Credit  Valley  Road,  Suite  102  


PODIATRIC 

MEDICINE 

Specialized  Care  for  Your  Feet 

HARVEY  E.  ROSENFEUD,  D.P.M. 
Doctor  of  Podiatric  Medicine 
1 70  St.  George  Street,  Suite  330 
Toronto,  Ontario.  M5R  2M8 
Fax:  (416)  967-9294 


Profile 

Inventor  Extraordinaire 

Scientist  returns  to  campus  for  60th  class  reunion 


A SURVIVING  MEMBER  OF 
the  U of  T team  that  in- 
vented the  first  electron 
microscope  in  the  free  world  is  a 
quiet,  unassuming  82 -year-old  who 
drove  himself  up  last  weekend  from 
Princeton  for  his  60th  class 
reunion. 

But  if  you  get  him  talking, 
the  eyes  begin  to  flash,  the 
irrepressible  smile  comes  out 
and  you  once  again  see  the 
James  Hillier  that  Macleans 
magazine  once  described  as 
having  “no  suggestion  of  the 
laboratory  in  his  boyish 
expression,  [and  whose] 
dancing  eyes  belie  the  pre- 
cise, analytical  mind  behind 
them.” 

Ask  Hillier  about  the 
invention  he  will  always  be 
connected  with  and  you  get 
a curious  mix  of  self-effacement  and 
pride.  “We  did  it  all  independently 
and  we  got  it  working,”  he  reflects. 
“We  were  remarkably  successful 
when  I think  back.  We  just  had  the 
right  touch,  I guess.” 

In  1937,  shortly  after  completing 
his  BA  in  mathematics  and  physics, 
Hillier  and  Albert  Prebus,  working 
under  the  supervision  of  physics  de- 
partment head  E.F.  Burton,  built 
the  first  electron  microscope  in  the 
world  outside  of  Nazi  Germany.  It 
was  a small  sensation  in  Canada, 
which  later  turned  into  a scandal 
when  Hillier  left  the  country  to  pro- 
duce commercial  electron  micro- 
scopes for  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  in  the  United  States. 

In  a refrain  that  has  since  grown 
familiar,  newspaper  editorials  criti- 
cized the  Canadian  scientific  com- 
munity for  paying  its  best  and  bright- 
est mere  pittances  and  losing  many 
of  them  to  high-paying  employers 
in  the  United  States.  It  still  angers 
Hillier.  “The  local  press  painted  me 
as  a horrible  example  of  the  brain 
drain.  I screamed  bloody  murder  at 
that.  I was  doing  it  for  the  world. 


By  Bruce  Rolston 

Creating  the  microscope  was  useful 
for  everybody.” 

Inventing  a tool  that  would  be- 
come a mainstay  of  scientific  research 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  for  a 23- 
year-old.  Even  more  remarkable, 


Hillier’s  first  interest  wasn’t  science. 
Growing  up  in  Brantford  he  had 
wanted  to  be  an  artist,  until  one  of  his 
teachers  secured  him  a science  schol- 
arship at  U of  T and  he  decided  it 
was  too  good  to  pass  up.  A ham 
radio  hobbyist  who  also  liked  play- 
ing with  telescopes  and  microscopes 
he  soon  turned  to  inventing  things. 

Hillier  and  lab  partner  Prebus  in- 
vented the  telescope  in  18  months. 
The  physical  limit  to  optical  magni- 
fication, around  1,500  times,  had 
been  reached  long  ago;  scientists 
knew  they  would  have  to  use  a dif- 
ferent medium  than  light  to  see  even 
smaller  particles.  Electrons,  which 
make  an  image  on  photographic  film, 
were  seen  as  a possibility  but  tests  in 
Europe  in  the  early  1930s  had 
reached  magnifications  not  much 
better  than  optical  microscopes; 

At  U of  T Burton  assigned  his 
newest  researchers  to  the  project. 
Their  final  product  used  electrons 
produced  by  a white-hot  tungsten 
filament,  accelerated  into  a beam  by 
a high-voltage  electrical  field  and  fo- 
cused with  the  aid  of  electromag- 
nets. Early  experiments  produced 


magnifications  in  the  20,000  to 
30,000  range.  The  world  saw  its  first 
images  of  the  submicroscopic  world 
in  which  the  sharpest  razor  blades 
looked  like  jagged  mountain  ranges; 
human  hairs  under  the  first  micro- 
scope appeared  200  feet 
wide. 

Later  it  was  discovered 
that  parallel  developments 
had  taken  place  in  Germany 
after  the  severing  of  much 
scientific  communication 
with  Europe  in  the  prelude 
to  the  Second  World  War. 
For  achieving  similar  results 
only  months  earlier  the 
European  researchers  won 
a Nobel  Prize. 

While  fame  eluded  him, 
success  did  not.  Producing 
commercial  microscopes  for 
RCA  , Hillier  invented  the 
microanalyser,  which  used  the  micro- 
scope to  analyse  the  chemical  com- 
position of  substances  by  looking  at 
the  diffraction  patterns  of  the  elec- 
trons. He  also  conducted  some  of 
the  basic  research  that  led  to  the 
scanning  electron  microscope,  giving 
humanity  the  first  pictures  of  the 
surfaces  of  tiny  objects. 

Later,  as  head  of  research  at  RCA, 
he  led  teams  of  his  own  looking  into 
colour  television,  crystal  diode  dis- 
plays and  many  other  innovations 
we  now  take  for  granted. 

Today,  supposedly  retired,  Hillier 
continues  to  keep  busy,  serving  on 
several  university  and  scientific  ad- 
visory councils.  He  also  supervises 
the  James  Hillier  Foundation  which 
is  dedicated  to  supporting  students  in 
the  science  and  technology  field. 
Hillier  fervently  believes  more  stu- 
dents have  to  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come scientists,  as  he  was,  64  years 
ago. 

“Television  doesn’t  emphasize 
the  value  of  studying  science. 
All  the  opportunities  it  presents 
kids  with  are  in  sports,  music,  or 
entertainment.” 


Spring  Reunion  a Hit  with  Alumni 


Dr.  E.  Douglas  Jones  jpff 
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Treatment  Centre  for  Bad  Breath 

Kiss  Bad  Breath  Good-bye!  ™ 

535A  Bloor  St.W.,  Suite  201 
Toronto,  Ont.  M5S  1Y5 

Tel:  (416)  535-1167 


BY  BARBARA  SUTTON 

Three  of  the  world’s  best- 

known  film  directors,  three  of 
Canada’s  up-and-coming  filmmak- 
ers and  close  to  1,000  alumni  con- 
gregated on  the  U of  T campus  this 
weekend  as  part  of  Spring  Reunion 
1997  celebrations. 

Arthur  Hiller,  a U of  T alumnus 
and  the  man  behind  such  films  as 
Plaza  Suite,  Love  Story,  Man  of  La 
Mancha  and  Outrageous  Fortune , 
among  others,  flew  in  from  Los 
Angeles  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
while  Norman  Jewison,  who  direct- 
ed Moonstruck , Fiddler  on  the  Roof, 
In  the  Heat  of  the  Night  and  other 
classics,  was  the  reunion’s  keynote 
speaker. 

Jewison  also  took  part  in  a 
Canadian  Film  Directors  panel  dis- 
cussion, held  at  Convocation  Hall 


June  7.  It  featured  alumnus  David 
Cronenberg,  director  of  Crash,  Naked 
Lunch,  The  Fly  as  well  as  other  films, 
and  young  Filmmakers  Lynne 
Stopkewich,  director  of  Kissed,  Peter 
Wellington,  who  directed  Joe’s  So 
Mean  to  Josephine-,  and  Clement 
Virgo,  director  oiRude.  The  discus- 
sion was  chaired  by  alumnus  David 
Gilmour,  host  of  CBC  Newsworld’s 
Gilmour  on  the  Arts. 

Another  popular  event  was  the 
presentation  on  the  impact  of  the 
Internet  on  traditional  media,  held 
June  5.  After  hearing  the  discus- 
sion alumni  were  offered  hands- 
on  experience  at  the  Internet 
Cafe,  set  up  in  the  Gerstein 
Science  Information  Centre.  Art 
lovers,  meanwhile,  toured  the 
Faculty  Club  and  the  new 
University  of  Toronto  Art  Centre. 
There  was  a wine  tasting  and 


seminar,  featuring  samples  from 
three  Ontario  wineries. 

On  June  6,  grads-  also  had  the 
opportunity  to  hear  from  some  of 
U of  T’s  outstanding  academics, 
including  Peter  Wright  of  the 
Department  of  Civil  Engineering, 
Derek  York  of  physics  and  Jim 
Lemon  of  geography.  The  latest 
breakthroughs  in  gene  therapy 
were  explored  at  a June  7 panel 
discussion  that  looked  at  both 
the  science  and  ethics  of  this 
controversial  subject. 

The  grand  finale  was  the  presi- 
dent’s garden  party,  where  alpmni 
and  their  guests  strolled  the  grounds 
at  93  Highland  Ave.  Over  700 
alumni,  who  had  travelled  from 
across  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Europe,  attended  the  event. 
Plans  are  already  under  way  for 
Spring  Reunion  1998. 
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Rapture 


The  Raptor,  the  official  mascot  of  the  Toronto  Raptors  basketball  team;  Goliath  the  Gnu,  New  College’s  mascot,  and 
True  Blue,  who  cheers  on  Department  of  Athletics  and  Recreation’s  teams,  were  on  hand  May  14  when  the  Raptors 
Foundation,  the fundraising  arm  of  the  Raptors  organization,  gave  U ofT  $70,000 for  student  aid.  The  gift  will 
create  nine  new  annual  scholarships  and  bursaries  — seven for  New  College  and  two for  student  athletes  in  the  School 
of  Physical  and  Health  Education. 


Seeman  to  Hold  Schizophrenia  Chair 


BY  CHRISTINA  MARSHALL 

RESEARCH  INTO  SCHIZO- 
iVphrenia  has  taken  a giant  leap 
with  the  establishment  of  U of  T’s 
Tapscott  Chair  in  Schizophrenia 
Studies. 

“The  chair  will  exist  in  perpetuity 
ensuring  that  research  into 
schizophrenia  will. always  be  a 
priority,”  said  first  Tapscott  chair 
Professor  Mary  Seeman  of  psychia- 
try and  head  of  the  women’s  clinic  in 
the  division  of  schizophrenia  at  the 
Clarke  Institute  of  Psychiatry. 

Seeman’s  appointment  builds  on 
her  work  over  the  past  five  years  as 
head  of  U of  T’s  schizophrenia  pro- 
gram, an  academic  network  of  scien- 
tists and  clinicians  that  includes  teach- 
ing hospital  departments  in  psychiatry 
across  Canada  and  around  the  world. 

“Toronto  is  recognized  interna- 
tionally as  a centre  for  schizophrenia 
research,”  explained  Seeman,  who 
has  been  a distinguished  leader  in 
the  care  and  study  of  schizophrenia 


for  more  than  30  years.  “As  chair  I 
will  continue  to  work  to  recruit  top 
scientists  from  around  the  world.” 

Formerly  the  chief  of  psychiatry  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  Seeman  is  world 
renowned  for  her  work  in  differentiat- 
ing the  course,  treatment  and  outcome 
of  schizophrenia  in  men  and  women. 
She  was  involved  in  helping  concerned 
families  found  the  Schizophrenia 
Society  of  Canada  and  has  written  ex- 
tensively about  schizophrenia  for  both 
professionals  and  the  public. 

One  of  Seeman’s  goals  is  to  re- 
cruit more  students  into  psychiatry  to 
ensure  there  is  a strong  group  of 
experts  addressing  this  complex 
disease  in  the  future.  Seeman  has 
already  convinced  her  husband  of  40 
years  to  devote  his  life  to  research  in 
schizophrenia  and  his  work  has  had 
significant  results  — the  discovery 
of  the  antipsychotic  receptor  in  the 
brain  that  has  since  facilitated  the 
development  of  more  effective 
antipsychotic  drugs. 

The  care  and  treatment  for  people 


with  schizophrenia  has  made  great 
strides  over  the  past  decades  but  there 
is  still  much  progress  to  be  made.  This 
devastating  disease  affects  one  in  100 
Canadians  and  10  per  cent  of  people 
with  schizophrenia  commit  suicide. 
As  a reminder  of  the  impact  of  this  dis- 
ease the  $2  million  chair  is  named  in 
memory  of  David  Tapscott,  a young 
man  who  developed  schizophrenia  in 
his  20s  and  died  10  years  later. 

Don  Tapscott,  president  of 
the  New  Paradigm  Learning 
Corporation,  and  his  wife  Ana 
Lopes  provided  the  lead  gift  to  help 
establish  the  chair  in  honour  of  his 
younger  brother.  Tapscott  hopes  the 
concentration  of  expertise  will  help 
other  families  and  prevent  tragedies 
like  David’s.  A fundraising  campaign 
to  establish  the  chair  was  spear- 
headed by  Michael  Wilson,  former 
federal  finance  minister  and  a Clarke 
advisory  committee  member.  In 
recognition  of  its  importance  U ofT 
matched  this  funding  to  create  a $2 
million  endowment. 


New  Chair  Focuses  on  Geophysics 


BY  KIM  LUKE 

The  Department  of  Physics 
is  building  on  one  of  its  re- 
search strengths  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a chair  in  exploration 
geophysics  — the  science  of  using 
electric,  magnetic,  gravitational  and 
seismic  techniques  to  detect  buried 
mineral  and  oil  deposits. 

The  Teck  Corporation  Chair  in 
Exploration  Geophysics,  made  pos- 
sible by  a $1  million  gift  from  Teck 
Corporation,  will  promote  advanced 
research  in  exploration  geophysics. 
The  gift  will  be  matched  by  U ofT. 

Teck  Corporation,  a leading  min- 
ing company,  was  founded  by  the 
late  Norman  Keevil  who  taught  geo- 
physics at  U of  T in  the  1940s  and 
published  42  scientific  papers  in  a 
number  of  fields.  He  left  academia  in 
1946  to  establish  a consulting  geo- 
physical organization  and  eventual- 
ly to  go  into  mineral  exploration  di- 
recdy  using  new  airborne,  remote 
sensing  technology  developed  during 
the  Second  World  War  for  detection 


of  submarines.  This  resulted  in  his 
discovery  of  the  high-grade 
Temagami  copper  deposits  in  north- 
ern Ontario,  which  became  a suc- 
cessful mine  and  the  cornerstone  for 
a series  of  acquisitions  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  formation  of  Teck 
Corporation  in  1962.  Today  Teck 
Corporation  is  a S3  billion  company 
with  interests  in  12  producing  mines 
and  an  active  exploration  program 
around  the  world. 

Keevil  was  a prospector,  a scientist, 
a mine-maker  and  a corporate 
builder.  His  many  awards  include 
the  Order  of  Canada,  the  Inco 
Medal,  the  Edgar  A.  Scholz  Medal 
and  induction  into  the  Canadian 
Mining  Hall  of  Fame.  He  died  in 
1989.  Keevil’s  son,  also  Norman,  a 
U ofT  graduate  who  went  on  obtain 
his  PhD  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  is  now 
president  and  CEO  of  Teck. 

“The  funding  of  this  chair  reflects 
Teck’s  commitment  to  encourage 
excellence  in  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  geophysical  techniques 


to  explore  for  the  minerals  that 
people  around  the  world  will  need 
well  into  the  21st  century,”  he  said. 

Professor  Marsha  Chandler,  dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science, 
said  that  innovative  partnerships 
between  the  educational  sector  and 
private  corporations  are  essential  to 
ensure  that  leading  research  is  done 
in  Canada.  “We  are  grateful  that  the 
Teck  Corporation  shares  our  vision.” 

Geophysics  at  U ofT  dates  back  to 
1840  with  the  construction  of  the 
geophysical  laboratory,  the  first 
building  on  what  was  to  become  the 
U of  T campus.  The  physics  depart- 
ment continues  to  be  strongly  involved 
in  many  areas  of  geophysics  including 
plate  tectonics,  paleomagnetism, 
geochronology  and  exploration  geo- 
physics. One  highly  successful  and 
widely  used  mineral  deposit  explo- 
ration tool  developed  in  the  geophysics 
group  is  the  UTEM  (University  of 
Toronto  Electromagnetic  System) 
that  has  been  used  around  the  world 
to  search  for  commercially  viable 
mineral  deposits. 


College  transfers  trusts  to  U of  T 

The  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacists,  the  province’s  regulating 
body  for  pharmacy,  is  transferring  the  administration  of  almost  $2.7  mil- 
lion in  scholarship  and  bursary  trusts  to  U ofT.  When  matched  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  program,  the  trusts  will  provide 
students  with  more  than  $8  million  in  endowed  financial  assistance.  “This 
is  another  example  of  the  incredible  response  and  success  of  the  provincial 
government’s  matching  program,”  says  President  Robert  Prichard.  “Not  only 
has  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacists  demonstrated  its  confidence  in  the 
university  and  the  Faculty  of  Pharmacy,  it  has  also  significantly  enhanced 
our  ability  to  attract  excellent  students  to  the  university,  and  this  in  turn  will 
have  a positive  impact  on  the  future  of  the  pharmacy  profession.”  For  over 
five  decades  the  college  has  managed  more  than  a dozen  trusts  which  were 
directed  to  the  college  in  the  form  of  bequests  by  individuals  who  wanted 
to  recognize  and  assist  pharmacy  students  in  their  studies. 


Kofflers  receive  philanthropy  award 

Marvelle  and  Murray  Koffler  were  honoured  for  their 
exceptional  philanthropic  contributions  by  the  National  Society  of  Fund- 
Raising  Executives  (NSFRE)  Greater  Toronto  Chapter  at  an  awards  lun- 
cheon held  May  21  at  the  Sheraton  Centre  Hotel.  The  Kofflers  contribut- 
ed lead  gifts  to  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  and  the  Koffler  Institute 
for  Pharmacy  Management.  In  1995  the  couple  donated  to  the  U of  T 
Foundation  the  landmark  gift  of  Jokers  Hill,  an  860-acre  estate  in  the 
township  of  King.  The  land  is  valued  at  approximately  $16  million,  mak- 
ing it  one  of  the  largest  gifts  ever  donated  to  a Canadian,  university.  Also 
honoured  were  Anna  Maria  de  Souza,  president  and  founder  of  the  Brazilian 
Carnival  Ball  which  raised  over  $1.6  million  for  Alzheimer's  Research  at 
U ofT  and  Donald  K.  Johnson,  a member  of  the  U ofT  campaign  Group 
of  175.  Johnson  led  the  recent  successful  effort  to  create  charitable  tax 
reform  in  Canada. 


Foundation  pledges  funds  to  law 

The  Donner  Canadian  Foundation  has  pledged  $500,000 
to  the  Faculty  of  Law  which,  when  tripled,  will  generate  a $1,500,000  en- 
dowment for  student  aid.  Funds  will  be  used  to  establish  the  Donner  Civic 
Leadership  Fund,  an  innovative  program  that  will  assist  in  providing  pro  bono 
student  legal  services  to  under-represented,  disadvantaged  and  underfund- 
ed organizations  in  the  community.  The  program  was  created  to  highlight 
the  obligations  of  the  legal  profession  to  the  community. 


Firm  supports  gifted  law  students 

The  law  firm  of  McMillan  Binch  has,  given  the  single  largest 
gift  for  student  scholarship  that  the  Faculty  of  Law  has  received  from  any 
law  firm  in  its  history.  When  matched  by  the  province  and  U of  T,  the 
$333,000  donation  will  establish  a $1  million  endowment  for  student  aid. 
Proceeds  will  help  support  some  of  the  most  exceptionally  gifted  students, 
who  will  be  recognized  as  McMillan  Binch  Scholars.  McMillan  Binch  is 
one  of  Canada’s  leading  full  service  business  law  firms  and  approximately 
25  per  cent  of  its  lawyers  are  U of  T law  alumni. 


Dupont  funds  summer  scholarships 

Dupont  Canada,  Inc.  has  given  $70,000  for  undergraduate 
summer  research  experience  scholarships  in  chemistry.  With  matched  fund- 
ing from  the  Ontario  Student  Opportunity  Trust  Fund  and  U ofT,  proceeds 
will  be  used  to  endow  seven  scholarships  of  $1,500  annually.  These  schol- 
arships will  be  further  matched  from  the  research  grants  of  participating  professors. 
The  aggregate  scholarship  will  enable  each  holder  to  spend  at  least  three 
summer  months  in  the  laboratory  of  the  participating  faculty  member. 


Music  to  the  ears 

The  Canadian  Opera  Women’s  Committee  has  approved  a grant 
of  $50,000  to  endow  the  Musical  Director’s  Discretionary  Scholarship 
Fund  in  the  Opera  Division  of  the  Faculty  of  Music.  With  U of  T and 
provincial  matched  funding,  the  grant  will  provide  an  endowment  of 
$150,000  which  will  yield  approximately  $7,500  annually  to  attract  or  re- 
tain promising  operatic  singing  talent. 
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Convocation  Cool  Down 

Air-conditioning  will  add  comfort  to  the  proceedings 
by  Bruce  Rolston 


Every  year  spring  convocation  has  been  an 
opportunity  for  the  University  of  Toronto  to  revel 
in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  one  expects  from  Canada’s 
largest  university. 

For  the  last  90  years  up  to  1,700  students  and  well- 
wishers  have  risen  to  see  the  procession  of  faculty  and 
staff,  resplendent  in  their  sheepskins  and  robes  in 
Convocation  Hall. 

Unfortunately  a 
side  effect  of  a June 
convocation  in 
Toronto  has  too 
often  been  exces- 
sive perspiration. 

The  afternoon 
graduation  cere- 
monies in  particu- 
lar are  notorious 
for  the  pervasive 
heat  that  descends 
on  the  graduates. 

For  years 
President  Robert 
Prichard  has  begun 
his  introductory 
remarks  with  a jok- 
ing apology  about 
the  hot  weather’s  effect  on  the  proceedings. 

This  part  of  the  tradition,  however,  may  soon  come 
to  an  end.  Thanks  to  a gift  from  one  of  the  university’s 
most  dedicated  donors,  next  year’s  graduates  may 
benefit  from  a convocation  several  degrees  cooler  than 
before.  Even  more  remarkable,  it  appears  that  the 
university’s  requirements  for  air-conditioning  were 
actually  allowed  for  by  Convocation  Hall’s  builders 
nearly  a century  ago. 

The  hall  was  opened  in  1907  after  three  years  of 
construction.  It  was  built  with  a $52,000  gift  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  matched 
by  the  province,  with  the  purpose  of  filling  “the  need 
for  dignity  at  convocations  so  that  the  degree  is 
properly  honoured.”  Since  then  it  has  become  one  of 
the  buildings  most  identified  with  the  university 
campus.  Around  3,000  students  a week  Sit  in  lectures 
under  the  instantly  recognizable  domed  roof;  the 
hall  also  plays  host  to  numerous  Toronto  cultural 
events  year-round. 

For  many  years  finding  a way  to  air-condition  the 
hall,  which  in  summer  can  reach  a temperature  of  38  ° 
C,  has  been  discussed.  Then  Janice  Oliver,  assistant 
vice-president  (operations  and  services),  became  aware 
of  a unique  opportunity,  careful  analysis  of  blueprints  and 
mechanical  drawings  showed  that  a complete  air 


distribution  system  had  been  installed  when  the  build- 
ing was  constructed. 

To  cool  the  building,  Oliver  says,  the  university  has 
only  to  use  the  ducting  network  that  mechanical  engi- 
neers had  installed  in  the  first  place  in  the  building’s  in- 
ternal columns.  “The  hall’s  features  were  thought  to 
impede  the  cost-efficient  installation  of  air-conditioning,” 
Oliver  says.  “How- 
ever, we  found 
those  elegant 
columns  along  the 
balcony,  so  integral 
to  the  building’s 
character,  were  also 
designed  as  conduits 
for  fresh  air  in  pre- 
air-conditioning 
days.” 

Oliver’s  consul- 
tants have  come  up 
with  a plan  for  an 
improved  cooling 
system.  Chilled 
water  from  the 
Medical  Sciences 
Building  across 
King’s  College 
Road  will  be  piped  to  the  Convocation  Hall  basement 
to  air  handling  units  that  will  cool  the  air,  then  distribute 
it  through  the  original  duct  system. 

To  make  the  plan  a reality,  Oliver  figured,  would  re- 
quire $850, 000. That  suited  philanthropist  Joey 
Tanenbaum  who  had  already  approached  the  universi- 
ty about  funding  the  air-conditioning  of  the  hall,  says 
Jon  Dellandrea,  vice-president  and  chief  development 
officer. 

Tanenbaum,  Dellandrea  says,  was  captivated  with 
the  notion.  A 1955  civil  engineering  graduate, 
Tanenbaum  is  recognized  as  one  of  Toronto’s  leading 
patrons  of  the  arts  and  education.  In  1994  he  and  John 
Bahen  endowed  two  research  chairs  in  civil  engineering. 
Now  with  wife  Toby  Tanenbaum  he  has  agreed  to  fund 
the  new/old  air  conditioning. 

With  the  Tanenbaums’  pledge,  the  project  is  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  and  the  hall  ready  for  the  1998  con- 
vocation. “Convocation  Hall  has  come  to  represent  the 
whole  of  the  university,  the  one  building  to  which  all 
alumni  can  relate,”  Prichard  says.  ‘This  wonderful  gift 
by  two  great  friends  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will 
ensure  the  future  comfort  of  students,  graduands,  their 
families  and  friends,  as  this  point  of  our  collective 
heritage  continues  to  make  a unique  contribution  tq 
our  great  campus.” 


U of  T Joins  Clean  Air  Commute 


BYAUDREYFONG 

PUT  ON  THOSE  WALKING  SHOES, 
get  that  bicycle  out  of  the  garage 
or  dust  off  those  rolle'r  blades  — 
U of  T’s  Environmental  Protection 
Advisory  Committee  wants  you  to 
participate  in  Pollution  Probe’s  Clean 
Air  Commute  campaign. 

U of  T is  participating  for  the  first 
time  in  the  event,  to  be  held  June  23 
to  27  and  designed  to  draw  attention 
to  air  quality  issues.  About  150 
Metro'  area  businesses  and  institu- 
tions are  also  expected  to  take  part. 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  are 
being  asked  to  keep  track  of  how 
they  commute  to  the  campus  and 
will  score  points  each  time  they  do 
something  positive  for  air  quality. 
Those  who  take  transit,  walk,  blade 
or  cycle  in  will  score  25  points  for 
each  day  they  do  so.  Drivers  can  also 
earn  points:  15  for  car  pooling;  10  for 
a.  tune-up  and  oil  change;  five  for 
inflating  their  tires;  and  10  for 


teleconferencing  instead  of  driving  to 
a meeting.  Creative  commuting  such 
as  canoeing  or  horseback  riding  will 
earn  participants  a whopping  50  points. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  orga- 
nizations for  the  greatest- partici- 
pation rate  and  for  the  highest  av- 
erage points^per  participant.  All 
participants  are  eligible  to  win  the 
draw  prizes  of  a first-class  VIA  Rail 
trip  anywhere  in  the  Quebec  to 
Windsor  corridor,  transit  passes 
and  mountain  bikes. 

“To  date,  response  from  U of  T 
staff  has  been  very  positive,”  said 
Barbara  Schaefer,  U of  T’s  recycling 
coordinator  and  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  clean  air  campaign. 

At  the  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  for 
example,  more  than  500  faculty  and 
staff  members  are  challenging  one 
another  by  building  floor.  The  win- 
ning floor  with  the  most  points 
will  receive  a plaque  courtesy  of 
dentistry’s  alumni  affairs.  “We  ate 
certainly  prepared  to  challenge  any 


other  faculty  or  department,”  said 
Elizabeth  Lamb,  dentistry’s  recy- 
cling coordinator.  “This  faculty 
believes  in  a fight  for  good,  clean 
air  and  a good,  clean  fight!” 

In  addition  to  the  Clean  Air 
Commute,  Pollution  Probe  is  spon- 
soring a seminar  on  making  the 
workplace  better  for  biking,  to  be 
held  June  12  from  12:30  to  1:30  p.m. 
in  the  Galbraith  Building,  Room 
120.  The  speaker  is  Sue  Zielinski 
from  the  City  of  Toronto  Bicycle 
Commuter  Program. 

A Clean  Air  Fair  is  also  planned 
for  June  24  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at 
Metro  Square  (King  and  John 
Streets).  There  will  be  demonstra- 
tions on  bicycle  tune-ups,  in-line 
skating,  and  gas-powered  lawn- 
mowers.  A solar-powered  car  will 
be  on  display.  For  more  information 
on  the  Clean  Air  Commute, 
Pollution  Probe’s  seminar  or  the 
Glean  Air  Fair,  contact  Barbara 
Schaefer  at  978-7080. 


Letters 


Bulletin  board  Needed 

Although  The  Bulletin  appears 
biweekly  there  are  many  occasions 
when  faculty  members  need  to 
share  information  or  get  answers  to 
problems  much  more  quickly. 

What  we  need  is  an  online  bulletin 
board,  a “listserv,”  where  faculty 
members  could  post  questions,  an- 
nouncements, opinions  and  the  like 
and  expect  to  receive  timely  responses 
from  other  faculty  members. 

This  could  be  very  useful.  A 
major  administrative  weapon  these 
days  is  the  old  “divide  and  con- 
quer” strategy.  A good  defence 
would  be  the  lively  exchange  of 
information  about  administrative 
plans,  about  “exciting  new  initia- 
tives” coming  down  the  pike, 
about  retirement  packages,  about 
perks,  rules,  regulations,  and 
their  exceptions,  and  so  on. 
Information  is  power  and  faculty 
members  need  a way  to  access  and 
exchange  it. 

It  may  be  that  a computerized 
bulletin  board  of  this  nature  al- 
ready exists;  however,  so  far  I have 
been  unable  to  obtain  any  kind  of 
overview  of  the  listserv?  located 
here  at  U of  T.  If  anyone  knows  of 
a general  conference  or  listserv 
for  faculty,  please  e-mail  me  at 
alatta@chass.utoronto.ca  and  drop 
a note  to  The  Bulletin  as  well.  If 
there  is  no  such  forum,  perhaps 
UTFA  could  establish  one. 

AlanLatta 

Department  of.  Germanic 
Languages  and  Literatures 

Is  Mike  Harris 
a Bulletin  reader? 

The  two  articles  that  occupy  the 
left  half  of  the  front  page  of  a May 
issue  of  The  Bulletin  left  me  hoping 
that  Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris 
is  not  one  of  its  regular  readers 
(Provincial  Budget  Boosts  R&D, 
New  Hart  House  Warden  Named, 
May  12).  Since  Toronto  mayor 
Barbara  Hall’s  support  for  the 
Metro  Days  of  Action  protest  last 
October  is  rumoured  to  be  the 
reason  for  the  premier’s  sudden 
announcement  of  the  megacity  and 
other  “anti-Toronto”  initiatives, 
what  success  can  President  Robert 
Prichard  expect  in  persuading  the 
province  that  it  is  “absolutely 
essential  to  increase  core  operating 
support  for  the  university”  if  Mr. 
Harris  learns  that  U of  T’s  new 
Hart  House  warden  served  as  co- 
chair of  the  body  which  organized 
the  Days  of  Action  protest? 

HarryMills 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Lessons  ignored 

In  the  April  28  issue  of  The 
Bulletin , I found  Galileo  to  Mount 
Cashel  and  Where  Are  the 
Ranters?  most  thought-provoking. 
In  response  to  your  question,  I do 
have  a “rant”  and  it  concerns  the 
Galileo  article.  In  April  1944  a 
small  book  by  B.H.  Liddell  Hart 


was  published,  entitled  Why  Don't 
We  Learn  From  History ? In  it  Hart 
gave  his  own  list  of  the  reasons, 
weighing  in  heavily  against  “pro- 
fessional” and  academic  historians. 
It  is  a sad  commentary  on 
mankind’s  pretensions  to  learning 
and  civility  that  the  lessons  of 
history  are  poorly  understood  and 
feebly  communicated. 

Like  Hart  I feel  outrage  that 
man’s  inhumanity  to  man  appears 
to  simply  increase  along  with  the 
growing  numbers  of  this  violent 
species.  In  a heavy  tome  The  Great 
Reckoning  (Davidson  and  Rees- 
Mogg,  1991)  the  present  rising 
tide  of  ethnic  conflict  and  civil 
war  was  analysed  and  much  worse 
predicted.  Sadly,  ethnic  memories 
are  like  religions  — self-perpetuat- 
ing and  never  giving  up  the  struggle 
for  survival. 

Truth  and  understanding  are 
not  what  most  people  seek  in  their 
daily  conflicts.  War  and  crime 
everywhere  demand  punishment, 
revenge,  retribution,  restitution,  if 
not  immediately,  then  50  or  100 
years  from  now.  But  what  kind  of 
truth  is  it  that  often  emerges  only 
after  the  exhumation  of  the  bodies 
and  after  endless  revisiting  of  the 
scene  of  the  crime? 

JF.  Brailey 
Orangeville,  Ont. 

Equal  education, 

EQUAL  RIGHTS 

Today’s  university  graduates  are 
tomorrow’s  custodians  of  our 
increasingly  multi-faith,  multi- 
ethnic society.  Leadership  will  be 
required  to  navigate  the  pitfalls 
introduced  by  their  predecessors 
who  reacted  to  different  circum- 
stances. One  such  pitfall  is  the 
division  of  children  into  different 
schools  based  on  the  religious 
beliefs  of  their  parents.  The  fund- 
ing of  Ontario’s  Roman  Catholic 
separate  school  system  has  been 
from  the  public  purse  while  that 
same  source  has  declined  all 
requests  from  other  faiths  for 
similar  treatment. 

Ontario  residents  have  not  been 
informed  by  any  government  that 
they  have  a right  to  equal  treat- 
ment, established  with  Ontario’s 
concurrence  when  Canada  signed 
the  United  Nations’  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  Political  Rights  in  1976. 
Ontario’s  continued  discriminatory 
funding  of  one  faith  is  a clear 
violation  of  the  covenant.  Friends 
of  Public  Education  in  Ontario 
Inc.  has  filed  a claim  against 
Canada  with  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Committee  in 
Geneva  on  the  basis  that  Ontario 
contravenes  international  law. 
People  should  not  have  to 
organize,  lobby,  go  to  court  or 
spend  private  dollars  to  hold  a 
government  to  its  promise' to 
treat  citizens  equally. 

Renton  Patterson 
Pembroke,  Ont. 
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Events 


Living  Downstream:  An 
Ecologist  Looks  at  Cancer  and 
the  Environment. 

Monday,  June  23 

Sandra  Steingraber,  biologist,  cancer 
survivor,  poet.  3154  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  7 p.m.  Health  Promotion, 
Women's  Network  on  Health  Environment 
and  Breast  Cancer  Prevention  Coalition 

The  Mania  for  Hyacinths. 

Tuesday,  June  24 

Patricia  Ferguson,  curator,  Gardiner 
Museum  of  Ceramic  Art.  Gardiner 
Museum  of  Ceramic  Art,  111  Queen’s 
Park  Cres.  2 to  3 p.m.  Tickets  $7,  students, 
seniors  and  members  S5. 


Developmental  Control  of  the 


Cell  Cycle:  Manipulations  of 
Ploidy. 

Wednesday,  June  18 

Dr.  Patrick  O’Farrell,  University  of 
California  at  San  Francisco.  968  Mt.  Sinai 
Hospital.  12  noon.  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Research  Institute 

The  Bone-Material  Interface. 

Thursday,  June  19 

Dr.  J.E.  Davies,  Centre  for  Biomaterials. 
Cummings  Auditorium,  Women’s  College 
Hospital.  4:30  to  5:45  p.m.  Bone  & 
Mineral  Group,  Medicine 

Defining  RNA  Polymerase  II 
Structure  and  Function. 

Wednesday,  June  25 


Prof.  Nancy  Woychik,  University  of 
Medicine  8c  Dentistry  of  New  jersey.  114 
C.H.  Best  Institute.  3 p.m.  BBDMR 


Meetings 

Conferences 


Malcolm  Lowry  Symposium. 

Wednesday,  June  11  to 
Sunday  June  15 

An  international  conference  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  life  and  work  of  Malcolm 
Lowry,  honouring  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  publication  of  Under  the  Volcano.  Most 
sessions  in  108  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  Highlights: 
slide-illustrated  lecture  by  Christopher 
Ackerley,  University  of  Otago,  New 
Zealand  on  Changing  Landscapes:  The 
Evolution  of  Under  the  Volcano,  June  11, 
8 p.m.;  keynote  speaker:  Prof.  Sherrill 
Grace,  University  of  British  Columbia 
on  Reading  “Lowry”  in  the  Dark  Wood 
of  Freud,  Cocteau  and  Barthes,  June  12, 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  Koffler  Student 
Services  Centre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $10  for 
general  public.  Information:  Frederick 
Asals,  978-8286;  fax,  978-0554;  e-mail, 
c.martino@utoronto.ca.  U ofT and  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University 

The  Molecular  Biology  of  the 
Nervous  System. 

Thursday,  June  12  and 
Friday,  June  13 

An  international  symposium.  Speakers: 
David  Anderson,  Joe  Culotti,  Tony 
Pawson,  Corey  Bargman,  Michael  young, 
Rene  Hen,  Jean  Pierre  Changeux,  Dean 
Hamer,  Tim  Tully,  Fernando 
Nottebohm,  Michael  Hayden,  Jim 
McNamara,  George  Ebers,  Peter  St. 
George-Hyslop,  John  Roder,  Patricia 
Goldman-Rakic,  Richard  Axel  and  Derek 
van  der  Kooy.  Auditorium,  18th  floor, 
Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Registration  fee:  $50. 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  Samuel  Lunenfeld 
Resarch  Institute  and  Samya  Moranis  Chris 
Fund 


Scarborough  Alumni  Association 
Annual  General  Meeting. 

Saturday,  June  14 
University  of  Toronto  at'  Scarborough 
Alumni  Assocation  annual  general  meet- 
ing and  BBQ,  BBQ_is  free  and  parents 
may  bring  their  children.  12  noon. 
Information:  287-7085. 

Business  Board. 

Thursday,  June  1 9 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

The  Economic  and  Fiscal 
Outlook:  Financing  Public 
Pension  Programs. 

Friday,  June  20 

Session  1:  Economic  and  Fiscal  Outlook 
for  Canada.  Speakers:  Peter  Dungan  and 
Thomas  Wilson,  Institute  for  Policy 
analysis.  9 a.m. 

Session  2:  Financing  the  Canada  Pension 
Plan.  Tax  Grab  or  Saving  for  Retirement? 
The  Recent  Reform  of  the  CPP,  James 
Pesando,  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis; 
Funding  the  CPP  by  Payroll  Tax  Increases: 
Transition  Costs,  Peter  Dungan  and  Steve 
Murphy,  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis. 
10:30  a.m. 

Luncheon  address:  Intergenerational 
Equity  Issues:  Are  Present  Policies 
Sustainable?  Francois  Vaillancourt, 
University  of  Montreal.  12:15- pim. 
Wellesley  Room,  Sutton  Place  Hotel, 
955  Bay  St.  Institute  for  Policy  Analysis 


Governing  Council. 

Thursday,  June  26 

Council  Chambers,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
AT  SCARBOROUGH 
Mirroring  2000 

To  June  14 

Featuring  works  by  Shelly  Bahl,  Yam  Lau 
and  Parvanheh  Radmard;  in  conjunction 


with  Asian  Heritage  Month  in  Metro 
Toronto.  The  Gallery.  Hours:  Monday 
to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

GARDINER  MUSEUM  OF 
CERAMIC  ART 
All  My  World’s  a Stage. 

To  July  2 

Cori  Sandler,  one-person  show.  Gardiner 
Shop. 

Containers  of  Beauty:  The  Art  of 
Floral  Display,  1650-1820. 

To  August  3 

Decorative  ceramic  containers  for  dis- 
playing and  growing  flowers.  Main  floor. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.;  Tuesday,  to  8 p.m.;  Sunday,  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Tending  the  Young:  From  the 
T.G.H.  Drake  Collection  on  the 
History  of  Pediatrics. 

To  August  15 

A tribute  to  Drake,  co-inventor  of  the  in- 
fant formula  Pablum,  as  a book  collector 
and  historian  of  pediatrics;  display  of  some 
of  the  most  significant  works  from  his  col- 
lection representing  the  early  period  to 
1800.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ART CENTRE 
Selections. 

To  August  29 

Selections  from  the  Malcove  Collection, 
the  UC  Art  Collection  and  the  U of  T Art 
Collection.  Hours:  Tuesday  and  Friday,  11 
a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
11a.m.  to  7 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  T ours. 

To  August  29 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French,  German  and 
Cantonese.  Map  Room,  Hart  House. 
10:30  a.m.,  1 and  2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Information:  978-5000. 


Memorial  Service. 

Friday,  June  13 

A memorial  service  to  celebrate  the  life 
of  W.  Howard  Rapson.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  4 p.m. 

Updating  Your  Resume  and 
Composing  Covering  Letters. 

Wednesday,  June  18 

Lunchtime  job  search  seminar  series  pre- 
sented by  the  Staff  Development  Resource 
Centre.  Information:  Thomas  Nash,  978- 
7573;  registration:  Liz  Csiha,  978-6496. 

Developing  a Successful 
Interview  Style. 

Wednesday,  June  26 

Final  seminar  in  job  search  series  present- 
ed by  the  Staff  Development  Resource  • 
Centre.  Information:  Thomas  Nash,  978- 
7573;  registration:  Liz  Csiha,  978-6496. 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  by 
the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  30,  for  events  taking  place 
June  30  to  July  21:  Monday,  June  16. 
Issue  of  July  21,  for  events  taking  place 
July  21  to  August  18:  Monday,  July  7. 


Events  Notices 

The  Bulletin  is  always  pleased  to 
receive  notice  of  events.  Please  remember, 
however,  that  we  need  the  announcement 
two  weeks  prior  to  the  date  of  the  issue  in 
which  it  is  to  appear  — please  consult  the 
deadlines  section  at  the  end  of  the  Events 
to  be  sure.  We  also  need,  in  the  case  of 
speakers,  a full  first  name  or  two  initials, 
title  and  department  (if  the  speaker  is 
from  U of  T)  or  institution  with  which 
the  person  is  affiliated. 


Books  in  the 
Humanities, 

Literature, 


Limited  Time  Offer 


Power  Mac  7200 

•120  MHz  Power  PC  601 
•8  MB  Ram 
•1.2  GB  Hard  Drive 
•4X  CD-Rom 
•16-Bit  Stereo  Sound 
•1MB  VRam 
• Built-in  Ethernet 


l 


• Only 


$999. 


00 


Apple  Monitors  : 

15”  AV  Multiscan  display  $590.00 

17”. 1705  Shadow  Mask  .28  dpi  $870.00 

17”  1710  Trinitron  Tube  $1040.00 

Apple  Design  Keyboard 


* While  supplies  Last 


University  ofTorontoComputer  Shop  . 

, 214  College  St.  (Koffler  Student  Centre),  % 

V.  Authorized  Dealer  978-7947  w 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be 
counted  as  a word.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3.  Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  (416)  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 
—Metro  & Area  — 


Quiet  4-bedroom.  2 bathroom  Annex 

house,  10-minute  walk  from  University. 
Tastefully  furnished.  5 appliances,  air  condi- 
tioning. Garden.  Parking.  Excellent  schools, 
parks,  transportation,  shopping.  No 
pets/smoking.  September  1.  $2,250 
monthly.  References.  (416)  978-4882; 
102063.21 52@compuserve.com 

Corporate  Rentals  & Relocating 
Service  (worldwide).  Furnished  condos/ 
houses,  short-  or  long-term  available  & 
needed.  (416)  778-7600.  List  your  property 
with  us.  Fax  (416)  962-8813. 

Furnished  house  — sabbatical  rental: 

Broadview/Danforth  (Playter  Estates),  reno- 
vated, four-bedroom,  den,  hardwood,  fin- 
ished basement,  private  drive,  steps  from 
subway.  Available  August/97  — June/98. 
$2, 000/month  + utilities.  (416)  978-5889, 
sinclai@me.utoronto.ca 

June  28  — August  30.  Bloor/Dovercourt. 
2-bedroom  apartment  in  beautifully  reno- 
vated Victorian  house.  On  quiet,  tree-lined 
street,  piano,  fully  furnished,  all  appliances, 
air  conditioning,  deck,  garden,  near  TTC. 
$1 ,000  per  month.  (41 6)  534-1 956. 

High  Park  area,  3-bedroom  condo,  2 

baths,  great  facilities,  near  lake,  High  Park; 
gym,  pool,  parking,  air  conditioning, .fur- 
nished or  semi.  Suitable  for  incoming  pro- 
fessors). Available  beginning  August, 
September  or  October  1 997.  $1,1 50  inclusive. 
(416)  604-2150. 

Sabbatical  rental:  downtown  Toronto, 

tree-lined  street;  close  to  park,  shopping; 
walking  distance  U of  T,  subway.  Beautiful, 
very  large  3-bedroom,  enormous  garden, 
patio,  2 fireplaces,  2 bathrooms.  Fully/part- 
ly furnished.  One  year  (possible  renewal) 
starting  mid-August  1997.  $1, 800/month 
inclusive.  (416)  924-2312. 

Cabbagetown  house  for  rent.  Furnished, 
detached,  4 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
central  air,  fireplace,  garage.  August 
or  September,  lease  through  August 
1998.  $2,000  + utilities.  References. 
921-7406. 

targe,  quiet,  2-bedroom,  2-bathroom 
apartment.  Furnished.  1 year  from  July  1 . 
Avenue  Road/Bloor.  Concierge,  courtyard. 
$1, 800/month.  Non-smokers.  967-0575. 
ellenw@zoo.utoronto.ca 

For  rent,  July  & August  1997.  Furnished 
house,  residential  street,  2-minute  walk  from 
U of  T.  2 bedrooms,  large  living-room, 
dining-room,  cable,  fireplace,  parking,  TTC. 
No  smoking,  no  pets.  $1,000  per  month, 
inclusive.  Also  available  January  — April 
1998.(416)596-1466. 

Toronto.  House  on  beautiful 
Cottingham  St.  Four  bedrooms  plus. 
Furnished  with  laundry.  Walk  to  U of  T and 
Yorkville.  Good  school  district.  Available 
September  1997  — September  1998.  Call 
Judy  (519)  432-9242. 

Annex,  1 -bedroom  flat,  furnished.  Quiet 
faculty  or  grad  student.  $750  inclusive.  Non- 
smoking. Shared  laundry  facilities.  Available 
immediately.  927-9962. 

Annex  sabbatical  rental:  fully  furnished, 
5 bedrooms  including  2 spacious  offices,  2 
phone  lines,  2 bathrooms,  5 appliances,  fire- 
place, backyard  sandbox,  kid  friendly.  August 
15/97  to  June/98.  $2,000  inclusive.  (416) 
536-3194,  a.bunting@utoronto.ca 

Beaches  apartment.  Available  June  15 
— September  1,  1997.  Queen/Woodbine 
area.  Needed:  cat-loving,  non-smoking,  tidy, 
reliable  tenant  for  summer.  1 bedroom,  1 
parking  spot,  laundry,  deck.  $500/month. 
(416)  694-6530  or  698-0405. 


Summer  sublet.  College  and  Grace 

area,  3 bedrooms,  upper  floors  of  house,  fur- 
nished, deck,  cable.  July  — August  (available 
June  1 5).  $1 ,000/month  inclusive.  House-sit 
cats.  Call  Martin  (41 6)  588-5486. 

Annex  summer  rental.  Quiet  5-bedroom, 
2-bathroom  house.  Close  to  U of  T and  sub- 
way. Fully  furnished.  Washer/dryer,  dish- 
washer, air  conditioning.  Large  enclosed  gar- 
den. July  1 2 to  September  6.  $350  per  week 
plus  utilities.  6-week  minimum.  (416)  963- 
5759  evenings.  hinton@cs.utoronto.ca 

Two-bedroom,  two-storey,  new  town- 
home,  Bloor/St;  George.  Includes  parking, 
en  suite  laundry,  dishwasher,  patio,  air  con- 
ditioning, storage,  locker.  Bright,  clean  and 
new!  $1, 350/month,  available  August  1997. 
256-2702,  leave  message. 

Annex  2BR  apartment  with  parking. 

Quiet  residential  street  half  block  from  Bloor 
and  subway.  Easy  walk  to  University.  In  nice- 
ly renovated  large  house,  first  floor  and  high- 
ceNinged,  bright  basement.  Fireplace,  porch, 
laundry.  Non-smokers.  $1, 200/month  plus 
utilities,  available  July  1 . Prof.  Bob  Garrison, 
538-3108. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  September  — January, 
charming  3-bedroom,  2-storey  house,  fur- 
nished, grand  piano,  garden.  Quiet  street, 
close  to  subway/bus/shopping.  1 -car  parking. 
$1,700  + utilities.  No  smoking.  Call  (416) 
484-6456  or  e-mail:  rutmec@interlog.com 

Bloor/Ossington.  Furnished  2-bedroom 
house  on  quiet  street.  Study,  deck,  garden. 
Steps  to  subway,  shopping.  4 subway  stops 
to  University  or  direct  bus.  September/October 
1997  to  April/May  1998.  $1,200  + utilities. 
(416)  537-0137. 

Garden  oasis  — Avenue/Lawrence. 

Ravine,  pond,  2 fireplaces,  study,  family  room 
walk-out  to  stone  patio,  large  living-room 
walk-out  to  deck.  Dining-room  overlooks 
ravine.  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  Jacuzzi.  No 
pets  or  smoking  please.  Furnished-.  1 -minute 
tone.  July,  1 year.  $2,500.  (416)  488-2457. 

Furnished  home  in  Beaches  area.  Suit 
professional  couple  with  small  family,  situated 
2 blocks  from  beach,  bicycle  path,  park.  Close 
to  public  transit,  schools,  shops.  Three  bed- 
rooms. Family,  dining-,  living-rooms.  Kitchen, 
piano,  laundry.  Beautifully  furnished,  newly 
painted.  Balconies,  backyard.  Non-smokers. 
References.  September  1997  for  one  or  two 
years.  $1 ,900  + utilities.  (41 6)  691  -8921 . 

Cheap  basement  apartment.  Own  en- 
trance, washer/dryer,  kitchen/dining-room, 
full  bathroom,  bedroom/living-room.  1 5 min- 
utes walk  U of  T.  $1 00  per  month  rent  in  ex- 
change for  some  babysitting.  Suit  female 
student.  963-5759  evenings. 

Guest  house,  Cabbagetown.  Gracious, 
comfortable  Victorian  with  large  rooms,  pri- 
vate/shared baths,  full  breakfast  daily.  Bright, 
spacious,  furnished  basement  apartment  for 
daily/weekly/monthly  rental,  sleeps  3.  House 
and  apartment  filled  with  art  & antiques. 
Steps  to  Carlton  streetcar.  944-1 426. 

Studio?  Apartment?  Off-campus 
office?  All  of  the  above  and  more! ! Perfect 
off-campus  space  just  one  minute  to  Robarts 
Library!  Check  out  the  potential  of  this  unique 
basement  space  complete  with  cooking  fa- 
cilities and  full  bath!!  References  required. 
$540/month.  Available  July  1 or  TBA.  Don't 
let  this  one  get  away!  Call  971  -6094. 


Accommodation 
R/niars  Required 


Sabbatical  rental.  Visiting  professor  and 
professional  partner,  quiet,  non-smokers, 
seek  2-3  bedroom  furnished  or  unfurnished 
accommodation  near  or  easily  accessible 
to  Bloor  and  Yonge  from  September  1, 
1997  for  one  year  or  two.  Contact 
heather.bell@st-hildas.oxford.ac.uk  or  by 
fax  +44  1865  276-816. 


Ph.D.  student  (theology)  and  family  seek 
3-bedroom  house  near  U of  T for  August  1 . 
Call  Allen  at  (403)  849-3628. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


France  — Grasse.  1 5 km  from  Cannes.  2- 
room  studio  with  kitchen,  garden,  pool.  350 
to  450/week.  Clean,  simple  & picturesque.  In 
the  mountains,  heart  of  the  perfume  region. 
(416)  461-8491,  Robert.  (514)  466-9705 
(French-speaking  owner). 

Provence,  South  of  France.  3-bedroom 
house  (furnished)  in  the  picturesque  village 
of  Puyloubier,  20  km  east  of  Aix-en-Provence. 
Phone,  washer,  central  heating.  $1 ,000  per 
month  including  utilities.  Beth  (416)  978- 
7458  or  588-2580  or  b.savan@utoronto.ca 

Southwest  France.  Near  Najac/Cordes.  2 
comfortable  apartments  sleeping  5/6  in  for- 
mer 1 8th-century  farm  with  private  pool  & 
lovely  views.  Available  together  or  separately 
year  round.  Very  well  appointed.  Heated. 
Reduced  rates  for  long  off-season  lets  which 
may  suit  writer,  painter,  house-hunter.  Tel/fax 
011  33  5 65  29  74  88,  or  write  Clegg, 
Villevayre,  12270  Najac,  France. 

Cambridge,  England.  For  rent  September 
1997  — June  1998.  Well-furnished,  fully 
equipped,  centrally  heated,  two-bedroom, 
Victorian  terrace  house  with  garden  backing 
on  the  University  cricket  ground.  Suit  aca- 
demic couple  (two  desks).  Near  University  de- 
partments, city  centre  and  railway  station. 
Rent  £500  per  calendar  month,  plus  utilities. 
Contact  978-4475  or  921-3883. 


Bed  and  Breakfast  Guesthouse.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Restored  Victorian  home.  Single,  dou- 
ble and  private  en-suite  accommodations. 
588-0560. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Mont  Tremblant.  Beautiful  4-bedroom 
townhouse,  3 'h  bathrooms,  on  mountain, 
fireplace,  BBQ,  sauna,  all  appliances.  Spring 
$400/week,  July/August  $550/week.  (514) 
274-9332,  teds@macs.ee.mcgill.ca 

Volcano,  Hawaii.  Unique  custom-built 
furnished  house  in  the  fern  forest  of  Volcano 
Village.  Walking  distance  from  Volcanoes 
National  Park.  3 bedrooms,  5 decks,  lofts, 
wood  stove,  lots  of  glass,  outdoor  shower 
and  hot  tub.  U.S.  $1 20/day,  $400/ 
week,  $1, 200/month.  (808)  967-7215. 
steves@ilhawaii.net 

Cottage  for  rent:  Eagle  Lake  near  South 
River.  3 bedrooms,  2 complete  baths,  dining- 
room, living-room,  very  large  deck.  Good 
swimming,  fishing;  paddle  boat,  Sportspal 
canoe.  'Ii  mile  from  golf  course.  $1 20/day, 
$820/week.  Phone  (705)  386-2652,  fax  (705) 
386-0159. 

Georgian  Bay  Retreat.  Historic  lodge. 
Private  island  near  Britt.  Large  screened 
porch,  dining  room  seats  20.  Grand  stone 
fireplace.  Propane  kitchen  with  fridges,  large 
Garland  stove,  2 ovens,  grill.  Main  lodge  has 
7 bedrooms  plus  3 bedrooms  in  guest  cot- 
tage. Hot  water,  shower,  laundry.  2 steel 
“boats  and  motors,  canoes,  laser.  Ideal  for 
group  meetings,  family  reunions.  $2,500/2 
weeks  in  July/August.  Karen,  487-2829. 

Go  by  air  from  Toronto  to  Vancouver. 

Leave  any  time  till  June  21;  return  June  22: 
$220.  Phone  322-0986. 


Houses  &. 
Properties 
For  Saee 


Fabulous  10-room  Victorian  home 
$315,000.  Detached  3-storey  single  family 


home  with  all  the  original  features  preserved. 
(Could  easily  be  divided  into  2 units.)  New 
kitchen,  updated  mechanics,  10'  ceiling  on 
main  floor,  'h  block  from  Bloor  subway.  To 
view,  call  Barbara  Peltz,  Forest  Hill  Real 
Estate,  488-2875. 

Wonderful  family  home,  prime  Thornhill 
location,  quiet  tree-lined  crescent,  near  park, 
amenities,  good  schools.  2 storeys,  double 
garage,  4 bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  hard- 
wood throughout,  master  bedroom  has  en 
suite,  large  walk-in  closet,  main-floor  wain- 
scot-panelled family  room,  stone  fireplace, 
large  kitchen,  basement  walk-out  to  private 
fenced  yard,  covered  patio  with  built-in  shed, 
central  air,  vac,  high-efficiency  gas,  elec- 
tronic air  cleaner.  $320,000.  July  viewing, 
appointments,  (905)  881-0716  evenings. 


E 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Evening  and  weekend  hours  available.  Dr. 
Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered  Psychologist, 
The  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St.  George 
Street.  944-3799. 

Individual  and  Couple  Psychotherapy. 

Daytime  and  evening  hours.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr. 
Gale  Bildfell,  Registered  Psychologist,  C.M. 
Hincks  Institute,  114  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-6789. 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  469-6317. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a Registered  Psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  The  Medical  Arts  Building,  170  St. 
George  Street  (Bloor  and  St.  George).  928- 
3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual  and 
group  psychotherapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression  and  women's  health.  U of  T staff 
health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks, 
registered  psychologist,  1 14  Maitland  Street 
(Wellesley  & Jarvis).  972-1935  ext.  3321. 

Psychotherapy.  Dr.  Joan  Hulbert, 

Psychologist.  Yonge  Street  near  Davisville. 
(416)  465-9078.  Focus  on  depression,  anxi- 
ety, substance  abuse,  difficulties  with  as- 
sertiveness, relationship  problems,  self- 
esteem, abusive  relationships.  Fees  may  be 
covered  by  Employee  Health  Insurance  Plan. 

PSYCHOTHERAPY  with  Dr.  Sarita 
Sahay,  a Registered  Psychologist  specializ- 
ing in  women's  mental  health.  The  Centre  for 
Women's  Health  and  Family  Care,  439 
Spadina  Road  (Spadina  and  St.  Clair). 
Daytime/evening  hours  available.  322-6620. 

Dr.  Dianne  Fraser,  Psychologist.  Carlton 
at  Berkeley,  923-7146.  Brief  holistic  coun- 
selling/strategies for  stress  management. 
Focus  on  loss/grief,  depression/anxiety, . 
relationships,  substance  abuse,  women's 
issues.  U of  T extended  benefits  cover  fees. 

Psychological  Services  for  Infants  and 
Children.  Assessment  of  developmental  and 
learning  disabilities.  Benefits  packages  may 
provide  complete/partial  reimbursement.  Dr. 
Jo-Anne  Finegan,  Psychologist.  1300  Yonge 
Street,  south  of  St.  Clair.  (416)  927,1217. 

Individual  cognitive  behavioural  psy- 
chotherapy. Practice  focussing  on  eating  dis- 
orders, depression,  anxiety  and  women's  is- 
sues. U of  T staff  extended  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Dr.  Janet 
Clewes,  Registered  Psychologist,  183  St.  Clair 
Avenue  West  (St.  Clair  and  Avenue  Road). 
929-3084. 

REGISTERED  PSYCHOLOGIST.  Individual 
and  couple  therapy.  Cognitive-behavioural 
treatment  for  eating  disorders,  anxiety,  panic, 


stress,  depression  and  infertility.  U of  T ex- 
tended health  benefits  provide  coverage.  Dr. 
Lisa  Shatford,  206  St.  Clair  Avenue  West  (at 
Avenue  Road).  (416)  920-5546. 

NEUROPSYCHOLOGICAL  ASSESSMENT/ 

assessment  of  attention,  memory  and  learn- 
ing abilities.  All  ages.  Intervention  of  learn- 
ing,  social  and  emotional  difficulties. 
Children  8r  adolescents.  Covered  by  ex- 
tended health  benefits.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kerr, 
Registered  Psychologist,  Yonge  & Sheppard. 
456-2817. 

Psychological  services  for  children, 

adolescents  and  families.  Comprehensive  as- 
sessment of  learning  problems,  emotional 
and  behavioural  difficulties.  Individual  psy- 
chotherapy, parent  counselling.  Dr.  Meagan 
Smith  and  Dr.  Arlene  Young,  Registered 
Psychologists.  U of  T area.  926-0218.  Leave 
message. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  relationship  problems,  stress, 
gay/lesbian  issues,  women's  issues.  U of  T 
extended  health  benefits  cover  fees.  Evening 
appointments  available.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building  (St.  George  and  Bloor).  (416)  932- 
8962. 

THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE  with  aromatic 
essential  oils  naturally  effects  a relaxation  re- 
sponse. Enjoy  a quiet  retreat  from  the  stress 
of  daily-life.  The  experience  will  rest  and  re- 
fresh your  body  and  mind.  Bloor/St.  George 
location.  By  appointment.  Kathy  Dillon,  R.M.T. 
787-1070. 

Electrolysis,  thermolysis  and  the  Blend. 

Treatment  of  acne,  freckles,  brown  spots. 
For  men  and  women.  Guaranteed  quality  at 
lowest  prices  downtown.  Open  7 days. 
Packages  available.  Bay  Street  Clinic,  1 033 
Bay,  Suite  322. 921-1357. 

Stiff  neck?  Backache?  Headache?  Our 

experienced  registered  massage  therapists 
provide  effective  relief.  Fully  covered  by  U of 
T health  plan.  Shiatsu,  acupuncture,  home- 
opathy, reflexology,  biofeedback  treatments 
also  available.  Call  The  Pacific  Wellness 
Institute,  929-6958,  80  Bloor  Street  West, 
Suite  1 1 00  (Bay  & Bloor). 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pain  and 
stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your  extended 
health  care  plan.  1 70  St.  George  Street  (at 
Bloor).  For  appointment  call  Mindy  Hsu,  B.A., 
R.M.T.  (416)  944-1312. 


Miscellany 


DATE  SOMEONE  IN  YOUR  OWN 
LEAGUE.  Graduates  and  faculty  of  U of  T, 
McGill,  the  IVIES,.  Seven  Sisters,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  MIT,  Stanford,  accredited  medi- 
cal schools,  meet  alumni  and  academics.  The 
Right  Stuff.  800-988-5288. 

WANTED:  8-  and  10-year-olds  to  partici- 
pate in  ongoing  U of  T study  of  children's  vi- 
sual perceptual  skills.  1 -2  hours  maximum. 
For  further  information,  contact  Dr.  Denise 
Reid  at  978-5937  or  Richard  Khoo  at  978- 
1 250,  Department  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

Web  Design  8t  Architecture  — at  the 

McLuhan  Program!  July,  August  classes  avail- 
able. Professors  and  students  welcome!  Call 
(416)  978-7026  or  visit  our  website  at 
www.fis.utoronto.ca/mcluhan.  HTML, 
Information  Design,  Graphics,  Multimedia. 

BE  YOUR  OWN  BOSS!  Earn  $300-$500  (2 
hours  a week)  selling  skin  care  products  on 
a full-time  or  part-time  basis.  Chance  to  get 
company  car.  Call:  R.  Jones  (416)  755-3222 
after  6:00  p.m. 


Heal' 


Services 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and.  application  forms for  the following 
agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services 
(UTRS)  at  978-2163;  Web  site, 
http.V/library.  ut or onto,  ca/www/rir/hmpage 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


General 
Queen’s  University 
Under  the  School  of  Policy 
Studies/Kahanoff  Foundation  Non-Profit 
Research  Initiative  proposals  are  being 
requested  from  institutions  and  individ- 
uals, academic  researchers,  independent 
scholars,  non-profit  practitioners  and 
policy  analysts,  focusing  on  the  growth, 
nature,  dynamics  and  policy  issues 
surrounding  not-for-profit  sector  in 
Canada.  The  research  initiative  seeks  to 
broaden  the  base  of  creative  and  well- 
trained  researchers  who  will  carry  out 
relevant  research  from  a variety  of 
disciplines  and  perspectives.  Priority  will 
be  given  to  the  following  areas:  the  role 
of  the  non-profit  sector;  public  account- 
ability, and  non-profit  sector  workforce. 
Details  are  available  at  UTRS.  Deadline 
is  June  30. 

International 
Government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia 
The  Australia  Prize  was  established  in 
1 989  as  an  international  award  for 
outstanding  specific  achievement  in  a 
selected  area  of  science  and  technology 
promoting  human  welfare.  The  field  in 
which  the  award  is  to  be  made  in  1998 
is  molecular  genetics.  The  prize  consists 
of  $300,000  (Australian)  and  an  in- 
scribed medal  and  may  be  awarded  to  an 
individual  or  awarded  jointly  to  up  to 
four  people.  Written  confidential  nomi- 
nations are  sought  from  learned  and 
professional  bodies  and  from  individu- 
als. Details  are  available  at  UTRS. 
Nominations  (original  documents)  must 
be  received  by  the  Australia  Prize 
Secretariat  by  July  31. 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Anna  Fuller  Fund 
Support  is  available  to  investigators 
within  two  years  of  post-doctoral  train- 
ing for  research  as  to  the  cause,  treat- 
ment and  care  of  cancer  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  as  to  its  prevention 
and  treatment..  Preference  is  for  the 
development  of  an  original  research 
program  based  on  the  investigator’s 
previous  training  and  the  opportunities 
available  in  the  proposed  host 
laboratory.  Deadline  is  July  1. 

Pediatric  Aids  Foundation 

Funding  is  available  for  one-  and  two- 
year  pediatric  research  grants,  two-year 
pediatric  scholar  awards  and  pediatric 
short-term  scientific  awards.  The  foun- 
dation is  especially  interested  in  funding 
creative  and  innovative  research  ideas 
not  yet  suitable  for  funding  by  other 
agencies.  Application  is  by  letter  of 
intent.  Deadline  is  July  22. 

Spinal  Cord  Research 
Foundation/Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America 

The  foundation  supports  basic  medical 
research  and  provides  grants  for  projects 
that  deal  with  clinical,  psychosocial  or 
technological  research  of  importance  to 
persons  with  spinal  cord  injury  or 
dysfunction.  Funding  is  available  under 
four  categories:  basic  and  clinical  re- 
search in  the  areas  of  medical,  psychoso- 
cial and  economic  effects  of  spinal  cord 
injury  or  dysfunction  and  interventions 


proposed  to  alleviate  these  effects; 
design  and  development  of  new  and 
improved  rehabilitative  and  assistive 
devices  for  the  spinal  cord  injured  or 
dysfunctional  population;  post-doctoral 
fellowships;  and  conferences  and  sym- 
posia on  the  design  and  development  of 
new  and  improved  rehabilitiative  and 
assistive  devices.  Deadline  is  July  1. 

Stanley  Thomas  Johnson 
Foundation 

The foundation  supports  the.promotion 
and  encouragement  of  research  dealing 
with  life  processes,  assistance  to  children 
and  the  handicapped  as  well  as  other 
socially  underprivileged  people  and 
development  projects  in  the  Third 
World.  Application  is  by  letter  of  intent. 
There  are  no  specific  deadlines  but 
letters  of  intent  should  be  submitted 
before  the  Board  of  Trustees  meetings 
in  March,  July  and  November. 

Physical  Sciences  & 
Engineering 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council  . 

Articles  that  may  be  of  interest  in 
NSERC’s  latest  edition  of  CONTACT 
(Spring  1997)  are:  NSERC  Budget  for 
1997-1998,  National  Science  and 
Engineering  Prizes  Announcement, 

NCE  Programs  Now  Permanent, 
Reallocations  Committee  Chosen, 
Highlights  from  the  First  Two  Years  of 
the  Technology  Partnerships  Program, 
NSERC  to  Cooperate  with  New 
Venture  Capital  Fund,  Council  Adopts  • 
Code  to  Enhance  Public  Confidence, 
New  Research  Networks  Approved. 
CONTACT  is  on  the  Internet  at 
http://www.nserc.ca.publicat.htm 

Upcoming  Deadlines 
June  13 

Health  Canada  (NHRDP)  — 1994 
and  1996  NPHS 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — research 
grants  . 

NSERC  — Steacie  fellowships 
(internal  deadline) 

June  15 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
(U.S.)  — research  grants 

Research  Council  of  Norway  — senior 
scientist  visiting  fellowships 
June  20 

CANFAR — research  grants  (letters 
of  intent) 

June  27 

CANFAR — research  grants  (applications) 
June  30 

Australian  Institute  of  Aboriginal  8c 
Torres  Strait  Islander  Studies  — 
research  support 

Canada  Council  — Killam  research 
fellowships,  prizes 

Crohn’s  8c  Colitis  Foundation  of 
Canada  — Finkelstein  Prize 
(nominations) 

German- American  Academic  Council  . 
Foundation  — transatlantic  research 
cooperation  program 

Queen’s  University  — non-profit 
rsearch  initiative  proposals 

Rikkyo  University  — research 
fellowships 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute  — 
research  fellowships 


Tuesday,  June  10 
Vladimir  Uteshev,  Physiology,  “A 
Vision  of  Synaptic  Transmission 
between  Central  Neurons.” 

Prof.  P.S.  Pennefather. 

Wednesday,  June  11 
Dennis  Wai  Mali,  Medical  Biophysics, 
“Portal  Imaging  with  Amorphous 
Selenium:  A Signal  and  Noise  Analysis 
and  Comparison  with  Fluoroscopic 
Systems.”  Prof.  J.A.  Rawlinson. 

Scott  Robert  John  Oliver,  Chemistry, 
“Solvothermal  Synthesis, 
Characterization  and  Mode  of 
Formation  of  Aluminophosphate 
Chains,  Layers  and  Frameworks.” 
Prof.  G.A.  Ozin. 

Thursday,  June  12 
Cameron  E.  Forde,  Chemistry, 
“Modelling  Biological  Iron.” 

Prof.  R.  Morris. 

Suzann  Malaney,  Biochemistry,  “The 
Function  of  the  Qcr7  Protein  of  the 
Mitochondrial  Ubiquinol-Cytochrome  c 
Oxidoreductase  of  Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae."  Prof.  B.H.  Robinson. 

Friday,  June  13 

Pierre-Pascal  Gendron,  Economics, 
“Essays  on  Corporate  Taxation  and  the 
Firm.”  Prof.  J.M.  Mintz. 

Monday,  June  16 

Lewis  Reginald  Tremlett,  Education, 
.“An  Investigation  of  Lifelong  Learning 
in  the  Context  of  Traditional 
Educational  Policy  and  Practice.” 

- Prof.  I.  Winchester. 

Jayne  Marie  Wark,  History  of  Art,  “The 
Radical  Gesture:  Feminism  and 
Performance  Art  in  the  1970s.” 
Prof.  R.P.  Welsh. 

Tuesday,  June  17 

Paul  Gorman  Beidler,  English,  “From 
Empiricism  to  Bohemia:  The  Idea  of 
the  Sketch  from  Sterne  to  Thackeray.” 
Prof.  P.R.  Allen. 

Anatoly  Evgenyevich  Malevanets; 
Chemistry,  “Statistical  Mechanics  of 
Hydrodynamic  Lattice  Gases.” 

Prof.  R.E.  Kapral. 

Wednesday,  June  18 
Angelika  Mellema,  Psychology, 
“The  Relationship  between  Self- 
Knowledge  Accessibility  and  the 
Predictive  Utility  of  Personality  Scale.” 
Prof.  J.N.  Bassili.  . 

Wendy  Ungar,  Community  Health, 
“An  Assessment  of  a Prospective 
Measure  of  Health  Services  Utilization 
and  the  Cost  of  Asthma.” 

Prof.  P.C.  Coyte. 

Thursday,  June  19 
Jeffrey  William  Byng,  Medical 
Biophysics,  “Mammographic  Densities 
and  Risk  of  Breast  Cancer.” 

Prof.  M.  Yaffe. 

Zhiping  Deng,  Chemistry,  “Acoustic 
Wave  Sensors  for  Aroma  Components 
Using  Conducting  Polymer  Films.” 
Prof.  M.E.  Thompson. 


Leslie  Caesar  Fung,  Physiology, 
“Somatostatin-28  and  -14.  Secretion 
and  Function  in  the  Canine 
Gastrointestinal  Tract.” 

Prof.  G.R.  Greenberg. 

David  Eric  Worling,  Education, 
“Nonverbal  Learning  Disabilities: 

An  Understanding  of  Inferential 
Competencies.” 

Prof.  T.W.  Humphries. 

Friday,  June  20 

Pok-Hang  Henry  Chow,  Education,  “In 
Search  of  a Land  Flowing  with  Milk 
and  Honey:  The  Adaptation 
Experiences  of  Uprooted  Chinese  and 
Black  Immigrant  Students  in  a 
Multicultural  Society.” 

Prof.  E.B.  Harvey. 

Stephan  Emmanuel  Gasca,  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “Cordon-bleu,  a 
Novel  Murine  Developmental  Marker 
Gene  Isolated  by  a Gene  Trap 
Approach.”  Prof.  J.  Rossant. 

Lawrence  Gerard  Hopperton, 
Education,  “Facilitating  Learning 
through  the  Feedback  of  Conceptual 
Clusters  in  Free-Formed  Student 
Databases.”  Prof.  P.  Nagy. 

Anna  Victoria  Hudson,  History  of  Art, 
“Art  and  Social  Progress:  The  Toronto 
Community  of  Painters,  1933-1950.” 
Prof.  D.R.  Reid. 

Monday,  June  23 

Brian  Vernon  Mech,  Aerospace  Science 
8c  Engineering,  “Hydrocarbon  Yield  of 
Pyrolytic  Graphite  Due  to  Low-Energy 
Hydrogen  Irradiation.” 

Prof.  A.  A.  Haasz. 

Huawu  Lin,  Electrical  8c  Computer 
Engineering,  “Fractal  Image 
Compression  Using  Pyramids.” 

Prof.  A.N.  Venetsanopoulos. 

Ying  Wang,  East  Asian  Studies,  “Two 
Authorial  Rhetorics  of  Li  Yu’s  (1611- 
1680)  Works:  Inversion  and  Auto- 
Communication.”  Prof.  M.  Dolezelova. 

Tuesday,  June  24 

Gary  Richard  Allan,. Physics,  “Coherent 
Dynamics  of  Excitations  and 
Continuum  Excitations  in  Indium 
Phosphide.”  Prof.  H.M.  van  Driel. 

M.  Lea  Caragata,  SocialWork, 
“Structure,  Agency  and  Space.” 

Prof.  A.  Irving. 

Wednesday,  June  25 
Katerina  Angelopoulou,  Clinical  - 
Biochemistry,  “Immune  Response 
against  the  p53  Tumour  Suppressor 
Gene  Product:  Clinical  Studies  and 
Molecular  Mechanisms.” 

Prof.  E.P.  Diamandis. 

Marian  White  Bannerman,  English, 
“Poetic  Questions:  Interrogative  in  the 
Poetry  of  W.B.  Yeats,  T.S.  Eliot  and 
Wallace  Stevens.”  Prof.  J.H.  Reibetanz. 

Avery  B.  Nathens,  Medical  Science, 
“Redox  Regulation  of  Cell  Activation: 
Implications  for  Acute  Lung  Injury.” 
Prof.  O.D.  Rotstein. 


Robert  E.  Zee,  Aerospace  Science  8c 
Engineering,  “Control  of  Flexible  Space 
Structures  with  Localized  Modes.” 
Prof.  P.C.  Hughes. 

Thursday,  June  26 
Andrew  Muwanga  Kiruluta, 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering, ' 
“Acousto-Optic  Processors  for  the 
Detection  of  Spread  Spectrum  Radar 
Signals.”  Profs.  V.M.  Ristic 
* and  A.N.  Venetsanopoulos.  • 

Amir  Akbary-Majdabadno, 
Mathematics,  “Non-Vanishing  of 
Modular  L-functions  with  Large  Level.” 
Prof.  V.  Murty. 

Shahrzad  Nouraini,  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics,  “Mutational  Analysis 
of  the  Function  and  Expression  of 
Rpo26p,  a Subunit  Common  to  Nuclear 
RNA  Polymerases  in  Saccharomyces 
cerevisiae.”  Prof.  J.D.  Friesen. 

Bibi  Eshrat  Zamani,  Education, 
“Implementation  Issues  in  Introduction 
of  Computers  into  the  Iranian 
Education  System.”  Prof.  R.  Cohen. 

Friday,  June  27 
Robert  Glen  Bristow,  Medical 
Biophysics,  “The  role  of  the  p53 
Tumour  Suppressor  Gene  as  a 
Determinant  of  Intrinsic  Cellular  - 
Radiosensitivity.”  Prof.  R.P.  Hill. 

Yvona  Buczek,  Pharmacology,  “The 
Effect  of  Chronic  Environmental  and 
Pharmacological  Stress  on  Ethanol 
Consumption  in  Male  Wistar  Rats.” 
Prof.  E.M.  Sellers. 

Jennifer  Helen  Carpenter,  Medieval 
Studies,  “A  New  Heaven  and  a New 
Earth:  The  Vitae  of  the  Mulieres 
Religiosae  of  Liege.” 

Prof.  J.W.  Goering. 

Sanjit  Singh  Dhami,  Economics, 
“Three  Essays  in  the  Formation  and 
■ Evolution  of  Fiscal  Policy  under 
Uncertainty  and  Asymmetric 
. Information.” 

Prof.  J.M.  Mintz. 

Anna  Frammartino,  Philosophy,  “The 
Combination  of  Sensibility  and 
Understanding  in  Kant’s  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason.”  Prof.  G.P.  Nagel. 

Naraig  Manjikian,  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering,  “Program 
Transformations  for  Cache  Locality 
Enhancement  on  Shared-Memory 
Multiprocessors.” 

Prof.  T.S.  Abdelrahman. 

Evan  Whitney  Steeg,  Computer 
Science,  “Automated  Motif  Discovery  in 
Protein  Structure  Prediction.” 

Prof.  G.  Hinton. 

Monday,  June  30- 
Ilijas  Farah,  Mathematics,  “Analytic 
Ideals  and  Their  Quotients.” 

Prof.  S.  Todorcevic. 

Esther  Levesque,  Botany,  “Plant 
Distribution  and  Colonization  in 
Extreme  Polar  Deserts,  Ellesmere 
Island,  Canada.”  Prof.  J.  Svoboda. 


The  Bulletin 


Reach  a circulation  of 16,000  on  3 campuses  and  11  teaching  hospitals 


invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards 
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Forum 


Shaking  the  Foundations 

A university's  lifeblood  is  the free  and  open  circulation  of  antagonistic  ideas 
Jean  Edward  Smith 


The  following  address  was  given  April  11  at 
Convocation  Hall  to  about  1,100  local  members  of 
the  Golden  Key  National  Honour  Society,  and  many 
of  their parents,  by  Professor  Jean  Edward  Smith  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science.  Members  of  the 
society  — a not-for~profit>  academic  honours 
organization  founded  by  students  to  recognize  and 
encourage  scholastic  achievement  — were  attending 
an  inaugural  meeting. 

I FEEL  AS  THOUGH  I WERE  OPENING  HUNTING 
season  on  the  graduating  class  of  1997.  From 
now  until  mid-June,  fourth-year  students  here 
and  elsewhere  will  be  fair  game  for  all  of  us  uplifters 
and  viewers  with  alarm.  From  now  until  mid-June, 
fourth-year  students  will  be  reminded  repeatedly  of 
how  fortunate  they  are  and  what  they  should  do  with 
their  new  educational  laurels.  You  will  be  warned 
repeatedly  that  the  old  order  is  changing,  that  the  sky 
is  overcast,  that  visibility  is  low.  And  you  will  be  urged 
to  accept  the  challenge  to  remake  the  future. 

I am  not  going  to  do  that  tonight.  Instead, 
somewhat  more  modesdy,*  I am  going  to  discuss  the 
university,  your  experience  here  — if  I may  presume 
to  do  so  — and  the  importance  of  academic  free- 
dom. My  subject  is  The  University  and  Scholarly 
Excellence  — which  is,  after  all,  what  we  are  cel- 
ebrating this  evening.  My  remarks  will  be  frank; 
they  will  probably  be  provocative;  they  may  be 
offensive  to  some  and  they  will  be  unabashedly 
elitist.  Not  the  elitism  of  social  cachet.  Not  the 
elitism  of  economic  privilege.  But  the  elitism  of 
academic  accomplishment,  intellectual  achievement 
and  educational  development. 

First,  a word  of  caution.  The  university  experience  involves 
more  than  grades  on  a transcript.  The  ambiance  of  campus  life, 
the  important  role  of  extracurricular  activities,  the  friends  made 
here,  the  relationships  established,  the  intimate  linkage  be- 
tween intercollegiate  and  intramural  athletics  and  central  pur- 
poses of  the  university  are  considerations  that  we  ignore  at  our 
peril.  These  are  the  factors,  as  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman 
once  put  it,  that  distinguish  a university  from  a trade  school.  And 
in  that  sense  the  excellence  of  a university  is  not  measured  by 
the  books  we  write,  or  the  articles  we  publish,  or,  indeed,  by  the 
grades  we  get  as  students.  The  test  of  a university  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  compels  each  of  us  to  exceed  our  expectations. 

Northrop  Frye  once  called  the  university  “the  powerhouse  of 
freedom,”  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  student,  “by  learning 
to  use  hisintelligence,  was  learning  the  secret  of  freedom.”  That 
secret,  simply  put,  involves  the  unapologetic  commitment  to 
scholarly  attainment,  the  uncompromising  quest  for  knowledge, 
the  simple  dedication  to  free  and  open  inquiry.  Or  as  a sister 
university  puts  it:  ‘The  courage  to  think  the  unthinkable,  to  say. 
the  unsayable,  and  to  challenge  the  unchallengeable.” 


Don’t  be  afraid  to  learn,  to  read,  to  study  and 
above  all  to  think  for  yourself.  And  don’t  be  afraid  of  unpop- 
ular positions,  of  travelling  upstream.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  being 
out  of  tune  with  your  environment,  for  the  fact  is  that  virtual- 
ly all  progress  has  resulted  from  people  who  took  unpopular  po- 
sitions and  were  out  of  step  with  the  revealed  wisdom  of  the  era. 

Another  caution,  if  I may.  The  university  is  not  a laborato- 
ry for  social  engineering.  It  is  not  a pliable  medium  that  can  be 
molded  to  fit  each  trendy  idea  that  marches  across  the  landscape. 
Its  life  blood  involves  the  free  and  open  circulation  of  antago- 
nistic ideas.  Some  of  those  ideas  can  be  distasteful;  and  some 
can  be  downright  hateful. 

But  that  is  what  the  university  is  all  about.  There  is  no  re- 
vealed truth  here;  there  is  no  simple  solution  to  the  complex 
problems  we  face.  Society  depends  on  the  university  not  merely 


to  train  successive  generations  of  students  but  to  teach  them  to 
think  independently,  to  explore  the  unknown  and  to  challenge 
the  conventional  wisdom.  And  it  is  the  openness  of  the  university 
= — our  acceptance  of  unpopular  thought  and  our  toleration  of 
dissent  — that.lies  at  the  root  of  a free  society. 

Whenever  one  seeks  to  enforce  one’s  <5wn  system  of  values; 
whenever  one  attempts  to  stifle  free  inquiry  — regardless  of  the 
high  sounding  purpose  for  which  those  efforts  are  undertaken 
— one  strikes  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Bora  Laskin,  speaking  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  warned  of  the  dangers  arising  from  those  who 
“seek  a world  in  which  freedom  of  speech  and  of  association  have 
no  meaning,  outside  of  conformity  to  their  own  belief.” 


By  stifling  free 

INQUIRY,  ONE  STRIKES 
AT  THE  FOUNDATION 
OF  FREEDOM. 


Another  supreme  court  justice,  in  a landmark  case,  said  that 
the  “Freedom  to  think  as  you  will  and  to  speak  as  you  think,  are 
indispensable  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  Without  free  speech,  dis- 
cussion would  be  futile.  With  it,  discussion  ordinarily  affords 
adequate  protection  against  the  dissemination  of  noxious  ideas.” 
There  is  a wonderful  passage  in  Milton  — and  happily  I 
couldn’t  lay  my  hands  on  it  — I’ll  spare  you  from  it.  I hope  some 
of  you  will  read  that  essay.  It  tells  about  letting  truth  and  false- 
hood fight  it  out  in  a free  and  open  encounter.  Who  ever  knew 
truth  to  be  the  loser? 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 


when  he  said  that  “All  ideas  are  an  incitement.  If 
there  is  any  principle  that  more  imperatively  calls 
for  attachment  than  any  other,  it  is  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  thought.  Not  free  thought  for  those 
who  agree  with  us,  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate.”  * 

My  views  on  this  are  strongly  held.  And  they 
reflect  my  own  experience  as  a university  student 
during  the  era  of  McCarthyism  in  the  United 
States.  I was  fortunate  to  attend  a private,  Ivy 
League  university — an  elite  institution  — but  one 
that  did  not  knuckle  under  to  Senator  McCarthy. 
And  I learned  how  important  it  was  to  stand  up 
for  what  was  right  and  to  resist  what  was  wrong. 

At  Princeton  everyone  took  for  granted  that  pro- 
fessors were  paid  to  offend  the  cherished  views  of 
their  students  and  that  students  were  there  to  chal- 
lenge their  professors.  And  as  a result  I think  my 
classmates  and  I learned  an  understanding  for  di- 
verse ideas  and  to  appreciate  the  complexity  ©f  life. 

I like  to  believe  that  I learned  my  lesson  well. 
As  some  of  you  know  I routinely  assign  texts  in  my 
classes  that  contradict  my  own  point  of  view  and 
I encourage  students  to  select  research  topics  that 
I flady  disagree  with.  Any  professor,  subject  to  the 
restraints  of  common  decency,  who  does  not  seize 
every  opportunity  to  offend  the  beliefs  of  his  stu- 
dents is  insulting  their  intelligence  and  depriving 
them  of  the  ferment  that  is  part  and  parcel  of 
university  life. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  increasing  timidity.  Today 
we  are  reluctant  to  offend  anyone.  But  if  there  is  one 
thing  we  must  not  be  timid  about,  it  is  the  defence 
of  free  inquiry,  free  speech  and  the  uninhibited  pursuit  of 
knowledge  — especially  in  the  university  environment. 

If  I may  end  on  a personal  note  — in  a presentation  that  has 
been  all  too  personal  — let  me  simply  say  that  I joined  the 
University  of  Toronto  more  than  30  years  ago.  There  are 
dozens  of  universities  in  Canada  and  hundreds  in  North 
America  that  do -an  excellent  job  of  teaching  what  we  know. 
There  are  only  a handful  that  expand  the  reservoir  of  what  we 
know  that  learn  as  well  as  teach  — and  the  University  of 
Toronto  is  among  them. 

U of  T was  a great  university  30  years  ago.  It  is  a better  uni- 
versity today.  We  have  learned  that  the  world  is  a competitive 
place  and  that  U of  T is  on  the  cutting  edge  of  that  competi- 
tion. We  value  achievement  more  today  than  we  did  30  years 
ago;  social  pedigree  is  no  longer  something  we  take  seriously.  We 
are  a more  egalitarian  place  than  we  were  and  our  faculty  and 
student  body  are  more  diverse.  Our  research  efforts  flourish,  our 
graduate  programs  enjoy  international  stature  and  the  quality  of 
our  incoming  students  improves  each  year.  But  it  is  pur  under- 
graduate body  that  makes  this  the  great  university  that  it  is. 

I have  been  here  for  many  seasons,  and  as  I walk  across  the 
campus  at  this  time  of  year,  I am  reminded  of  some  words  that 
I read  long  ago,  written  by  an  English  poet  Alfred  Noyes  about 
the  university.  They  go  something  like  this,  as  I remember: 

Now  lamp-lit  gardens  in  the  blue  dusk  shine 
Through  dog-wood  red  and  white, 

And  round  the  gray  quadrangles,  line  by  line, 

The  windows  fill  with  light; 

Oft’  shall  the  spring  of  fancy  flow 

Back  to  the  old  haunts  ever  new, 

So  enwrapt  in  the  rosy  glow 

of  the  dear,  sweet  days  we  spent  with  you. 

Sentimental?  Yes.  Childish?  Perhaps.  Yet  lovely,  and  true. 
Your  days  here  are  short.  For  many,  this  is  the  last  of  your 
springs.  And  now,  in  the  solitude  of  this  lovely  place,  touch  the 
depths  of  truth.  Feel  the  hem.  You  will  go  away  with  old, 
good  friends.  And  when  you  leave,  don’t  forget  why  you  came. 
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